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FOREWORD 


As a mother loves her child, so a soldier loves a battalion 
the making of which has been, to a great extent, entrusted 
to him. 


It is thus with me. 


When I read the lines of this book chronicling the 
glorious deeds of brave men, my breast fills with pride in 
the knowledge that these men were my friends and comrades 


in peace and war. 


I, as its Adjutant, made the acquaintance of the 7th 
Battalion in 1908, at the peaceful and beautiful town of 
Alnwick in Northumberland. I, as its Brigadier-General, 
wished it °** good-bye ”’ in 1918, ’midst the horrors of war, 
at that picture of desolation, Alnwick Camp, in the mud of 
Flanders. 


Many, very many, of my comrades lie dead in another 
land, but the memory of their glorious deeds must never die. 
Northumberland, do not forget ! 


EDWARD RIDDELL, Colonel 


(formerly Brigadier-General Commanding 
149th Infantry Brigade, T.A.) 


Vil. 


PREFACE 


No apology is offered for attempting to collect into one 
small volume some impressions of the services of the 7th 
Battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers during the Great 
War. The history of the battalion has indeed already been 
written, not in a book, but across the fair fields of Picardy 
and along the mud flats of Flanders. It has been written 
in the noble sacrifice of priceless lives, and in the destruc- 
tion and defeat of powerful and cruel enemies. Some part 
of that history must needs fade with the passing years. 
The trenches that were held or made by the men of the 
7th, will all soon have disappeared completely; the 
bodies of its brave soldiers sown in that sacred soil across 
the sea even now turn to dust. But their fame and the 
tradition of their valour and faithful service will live on for 
ever in the great heart of Northumberland. They will 
inspire to a like devotion every soldier who takes service 
with the battalion. It is a great thing to have a regimental 
tradition, but however high and glorious that may be it is 
a greater thing still for a battalion to have created a tradition 
of its own, a branch worthy of its noble parent tree. And 
that is what the officers and men of the 7th have done 
in the Great War. They have created a battalion tradition, 
something to live greatly and to die bravely for. 

It is impossible then to write the real history of this great 
achievement; at the most a glimpse may be given here and 
there of the sort of men who built up this tradition: with 
their blood and suffering and with an endurance almost past 
human belief. And for this reason it has not been thought 
well to attempt, except in the shortest form, a connected 
history of the deeds of the battalion during the different 
stages of the war. The dry bones or skeleton outline of 
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the story, taken from the official war diary of the battalion, 
will be found set out shortly in an Appendix; which is 
intended to serve as a sort of index or chapter of reference. 
Perhaps there is nothing so utterly inhuman or uninspiring 
as an official record of this kind, valuable as it may be for 
some purposes. The scheme followed here is to let the 
men of action speak for themselves, and as far as possible 
in the language they wrote at that time. 

We may not in this way get a very accurate or connected 
narrative from a military or scientific point of view. But 
such writings have an overwhelming personal and human 
interest, as they describe and record what the man on the 
spot, in the mud and filth and stench of the battlefield, 
thought of the struggle as it passed before his eyes. And 
it is to such records, written as they are in the blunt 
soldierly language of the trenches, that posterity will look if 
they wish to realize the sort of men who fought in the great 
battles for freedom, the sort of conditions they endured and 
the way they had of sizing up their surroundings. Amongst 
those who have contributed materially to the story are: 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Scott Jackson, C.B.E., D.S.O.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Mackay, C.M.G.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hugh Liddell, D.S.O., M.C.; Major F. B. Cowen, 
M.C.; Captain F. Lidderdale, M.C.; Captain J. Affleck, 
M.C.; Lieutenant and Quartermaster C. R. Stride, and 
others whose contributions could only be used indirectly. 

As one looks to-day across the fair land of Northumber- 
land—and there is to the men of the North no fairer land 
on earth—with its face unshattered by war and its homes 
still free and undefiled, it is possible to realize the true 
fruits of victory; to say that the price paid for it, grievous 
though it seemed at the time, was not too great; and to 
thank God that we were allowed in our time “ to wield the 
swords of free men in defence of a free land.”’ 


CAMBOIS, IQI4. 


CAMBOIS, 1914. 


A SHORT SUMMARY OF THE WAR 
HISTORY OF THE 7tq NORTHUMBER- 
LAND FUSILIERS. 


Tue 7th Battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers served 
in Flanders and France for nearly three years with their 
original brigade, the 149th Infantry Brigade of the 50th 
(Northumbrian) Division,! and afterwards for the last nine 
months of the war they served in France with the 42nd (East 
Lancashire) Division,? to whom they were attached as 
Pioneer Battalion. 

‘With the 149th Infantry Brigade they landed in France on 
the 21st April, 1915, and without any preliminary war 
experience, without time even to get the atmosphere of the 
front, they were thrust into the second battle of Ypres, to 
counter-attack on two successive days an enemy greatly 
superior in numbers, overwhelmingly superior in artillery, 
and elated with the success of a devilish gas attack. Under 
the circumstances it was a massacre by the German artillery 
and machine-guns rather than a man to man fight. But that 
gallant advance into the unknown horrors of modern war did 
several things. It laid the foundation of battalion tradition, 
and it gave the British line, tottering and almost broken, a 
breathing space in which to consolidate and re-form. A 
staff officer of the Regular Army writes: ‘*‘ No stouter hearts 
ever existed than those of the original Division, and I shall 
never forget my comrades from Yorkshire, Durham and 
Northumberland. The attack of the 149th Infantry Brigade 
on St. Julien on the 25th and 26th April, 1915, was one of 
the finest feats of arms I have ever seen.”’ 

After this violent baptism into the war, during one of its 
worst and most critical phases, the lot of the battalion, or 
rather of its survivors, was by no means a bed of roses. 
They were back again in the Salient almost as soon as the 
mud was cleaned off their equipment; and on and off for four 
weeks they held trenches of the worst description between 
Wieltje and Hooge. At the latter place, on the 16th June, 


1 Commanded by Major-General Sir P. S. Wilkinson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
* Commanded by Major-General A. Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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1915, they supported an attack in the second battle of 
Bellewarde, a very trying and expensive experience. The 


terrible pressure on the British Army of the Salient was then. 


relaxed, and the. authorities were able to send the Division 
to a quieter part of the line, Wulverghem and Armentieres. 
The trenches at Armentieres were always remembered in 
later days as the battalion’s golden age, and nothing of the 
same sort ever fell to the lot of the Division again. Then, 
came a divisional rest for seven weeks in the Strazeele area. 
From the 19th December, 1915, to the 81st March, 1916, the 
Division held, during a miserable winter, the ill-omened 
trenches about Hill 60, a feat of endurance that won for all 
ranks well-merited praise. After this the Division was 
moved out of the Salient to a spot that once had a good 
reputation, the trenches facing the Wytschaete Ridge and 
covering Kemmel Hill. For a week there was quiet, then 
a fierce storm of trench warfare raged almost day and night 
in the once peaceful Kemmel area. The trenches were 
shattered almost unceasingly by artillery and heavy trench 
mortars, till the battalion began to compare this inferno 
unfavourably even with their winter stay in the Salient. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Liddell, D.S.O., M.C., a competent 
judge, once said that he thought these trenches more horrible 
than any others he had lived in. After a divisional rest of 
a month in the Meteren area the battalion returned to the 
Wytschaete Ridge trenches, where the enemy trench mortars 
were if anything more active than ever. During the second 
half of July the battalion occupied trenches successively near 
St. Eloi and Wulverghem, both quieter places. Then came 
orders for the Division to proceed to the Somme area. On 
the 10th August, 1916, the whole brigade moved to the area 
of Henencourt, where they trained intensively for a grand 
assault. This took place on the 15th September, which will 
be remembered by many as the day of one of the most 
determined and successful assaults of the first battle of the 
Somme. ‘* All the troops,’’ says a well-known writer, ‘‘ were 
of the best quality, and had a proud record behind them. 
More perhaps than any other part of the battle, this was an 
action of the British corps d’élite.’’! And for the battalion 
it was.a great day, marred only by the initial failure of a 
neighbouring Division to take High Wood, which caused 
heavy casualties to the brigade. Further fighting to exploit 
the victory of the 15th September took the battalion into 
the line twice again, the last visit being on the 2nd October 


1 Nelson’s ‘‘ History of the War,’”? Vol. XVI, p. 113. 
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to newly captured trenches near Le Sars. On the 4th October 
the Division went back to the rest area, and the battalion 
stayed till the 28rd October at Millencourt, with a break of 
five days (for road-mending) at Albert. 


The next episode is one which it is still painful even to 
think of, the assault on Hook Sap and the Gird Line on the 
14th November, 1916. Prior to this for over two weeks the 
battalion wallowed in the mud and misery of the forward 
battle area, now holding the line, now carrying stretchers 
and working, till everyone was weary almost to death. They 
were then given the task of assaulting one of the outlying 
defences of the Butte de Warlencourt. It could only have 
been regarded as a forlorn hope at the best, a means of 
drawing artillery fire away from a more hopeful attack on 
the west side of the German salient (at Beaucourt). The 
battalion took its objective, but the assaulting troops were 
practically wiped out on the objective before supports, before 
even a message, could be sent to them. Of all the battalion’s 
experiences this was surely the most bitter and _ heart- 
breaking. You will find no account of this affair in official 
histories, but there are those who will not forget the brave 
men who perished gloriously but fruitlessly on the Ancre 
heights. The survivors of the battalion went back into 
divisional rest at Bresle, and Christmas Day was spent out 
of the line. On the Ist January, 1917, the battalion was 
back holding the same ill-omened trenches south-east of the 
Butte; and after two spells in the line the battalion was 
taken out with the rest of the Division, and having stayed for 
a short rest at Dernancourt went south to a French area near 
Kstrees. This visit, which lasted about a month, provided 
an opportunity of studying the French soldier at home in 
his own trenches, and also of experiencing the terrifying 
effects of a really good thaw on unrevetted trenches. It was 
not a rough part of the line; the Division was then taken out 
for training as a corps de Chasse for the next offensive. The 
battalion stayed for three weeks at Warfusee, and then on 
the 30th March, 1917, started a march by stages to the Arras 
area. The Division arrived there just as the first battle of 
Arras opened. In exploiting the successful operations of the 
first two days there was a return (against all hopes) to the 
old trench-to-trench fighting of the Somme. On the 17th 
April, 1917, the battalion assaulted and recaptured with few 
casualties the important position known as Wancourt Tower; 
an operation executed in a dashing and workmanlike fashion, 
which gained for the battalion the congratulations of the 
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Corps. Then followed a rest of four days at Pommera, and 
a move forward on the lst May to reserve positions at 
Mercatel, to await the results of the unfortunate battle of 
the 8rd May. A return to Pommera for about two weeks 
and then a short spell in the line near Croisilles. After this 
the battalion went back again into divisional rest, enjoying 
a delightful stay in the Monchy-au-Bois area. On the 24th 
June, 1917, the battalion returned to the forward area, and 
the Division now held the Vis-Cherisy front till the beginning 
of October, 1917; the trenches were good, reliefs could 
generally be carried out in daylight, and it was now a quiet 
part of the line. The battalion had two weeks’ rest at 
Courcelles-le-Comte ; and then the Division moved off to the 
Ypres salient, to take part in the battle raging furiously for 
the possession of the Passchendaele Ridge. 

The battalion moved on the 18th October, first eumunds 
the Proven area, and then on the 28rd October forward 
towards the battle area south of the Houthulst Forest. On 
the 26th October, 1917, the brigade took part in one of the 
grand attacks, and their objective stretched in a south-east 
direction from the southern end of the Houthulst Forest. It 
proved to be an attack across a swamp against a strong line 
of unbroken pill-boxes, and the rain came down unceasingly. 
As a result, the brigade lost over 1,000 casualties without 
being able to retain any of the ground that they gained. As 
to the battalion, all the officers (save one) and over 100 men 
of those who took part in the assault were killed—facts show- 
ing the determined manner in which the attack was pressed. 
The Division then had a long rest out of the line in the 
Watten area, the battalion being quartered first at Serques 
and afterwards at Nortleulinghem. On the 11th December, 
1917, the Division returned to the line, holding the 
‘** trenches ’’ covering Passchendaele. These trenches con- 
sisted of a line of posts, and the front line was held by each 
battalion only for a short spell at a time. But a vast amount 
of work was also done by the supporting troops in the forward 
area, which was still badly shelled. Another divisional rest, 
commencing on the 8rd January, 1918, was spent by the 
battalion, at first between Abeele and Steenvoorde, and 
afterwards at St. Martin-au-Laert. On the 27th January the 
Division returned to the same forward area, but about the 
Ist February, 1918, the battalion was moved back to Alnwick 
Camp at Potijze, preparatory to leaving the 50th Division. 
Under the general army scheme of reorganizing Brigades, 
the battalion was transferred as Pioneer Battalion to the 
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42nd (East Lancashire) Division. On the 12th February, 
1918, the battalion moved to the Bethune area to join their 
new Division. Five weeks were then spent in digging 
trenches, etc., in the neighbourhood of Loos, in preparation 
for the expected German offensive. On the 23rd March, 
1918, the whole of the 42nd Division was hurried south to 
reinforce the 8rd Army covering Arras. Then followed for 
the battalion, as for most units in the battle area, a period 
of intense strain and continual marching and sleeplessness. 
After being moved from one point to another to dig and 
hold trenches, on the 25th March the battalion moved 
forward under heavy gun-fire to hold a gap in the line at 
Achiet-le-Grand. More ceaseless movement and they were 
holding front line trenches covering Bucquoy. Two days’ 
‘* rest ’? and they were back again holding the same trenches 
for three days. After the 5th April, 1918, the pressure on 
this part of the front eased off, and the battalion was able to 
settle down to its routine duties as Pioneer Battalion. 
After this a great deal of work was done to the reserve de- 
fences and strong points behind Gommecourt, Hebuterne and 
Mailly-Maillet. This went on till the middle of August, 1918, 
when the British advance began. Thenceforward till the 
armistice the battalion went forward rapidly, mending roads 
and bridges in wake of the advancing line. Their way 
forward lay through Miraumont, Bapaume, Villers-au-Flos, 
Fremicourt, Havrincourt Wood, Villers Plouich, Lesdains, 
_ Beauvois, Viesly, Solesmes, Le Quesnoy, Le Carnoy, Petit 
Bavay till the armistice on the 11th November, 1918, found 
them quartered at Hautmont. Here the battalion remained 
till the 14th December, 1918, when a march forward was 
started towards Charleroi. The latter town was reached on 
the 18th December, and here the battalion stayed until its 
return. Demobilization started on the 28rd December, and 
proceeding rapidly practically closed at the beginning of 
March, 1919. The battalion, now reduced to cadre strength, 
waited on in patience till the 11th April, 1919, when it left 
Charleroi for Antwerp. The cadre sailed for the United 
Kingdom on the 14th April, 1919. 
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NOTE 


The initials at the head of each stated paragraph denote 
the writer, as follows :— 


G.S.J. Lieutenant-Colonel G. Scott Jackson, C.B.E., 
D.S 


5.0. 
W.B.M. Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Mackay, C.M.G. 
H.L. Lieutenant-Colonel H. Liddell, D.S.O., M.C. 
C.F.M. Major C. F. Mayos, M.C. 
F.B.C. Major F. B. Cowen, M.C. 


THE CROSSING—W.B.M. 


A nicut of black velvet darkness and silence. Not a light 
of any kind, not a sound save the throbbing of the engines 
and the beat of the screws, not a whisper among the closely 
packed ranks of the men on board the Channel steamer which 
conveyed us across. 

The sea was brilliantly phosphorescent (one does not see 
this very often in these latitudes), and every wave-top was a 
gleam of sparkling light; the spray the vessel threw up was 
like diamonds sparkling in electric light. Ahead there 
gleamed a glistening phosphorescent surge in the inky black 
sea, and a long luminous lane—like the Milky Way—stretched 
before us. This was the wake of the ‘* destroyer ’’ ahead, 
mapping out as it were a luminous road for us to travel 
along. | 
And so the 7th came to France. Unseen, but present, 
the Navy led and safeguarded us to our destination. 

A so-called ‘‘ rest-camp *’—in which rest was the last thing 
to be obtained—held us for some hours, and then a long cold 
and weary journey in a train (in which sleep or indeed rest 
of any kind was an impossibility) followed by a long and 
tedious march, commencing in sharp frosty air and finishing 
in sweltering heat, landed us on the following morning 
(22nd April) at our destination, a pretty little village called 
Winnezeele. Here we were told we were to put in a month’s 
divisional training, and thereafter possibly we might be set 
upon some minor duty, in a process of gradual education to 
fit us for actual participation in active warfare. 

Next morning at 7.80 a.m. came word that the battalion 
was to get ready at once as the whole brigade was to move 
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off. Why or where we knew not; but evidently there was 
something urgent in the air. 

A long march, with only two halts of ten minutes each, 
brought us to our first contact with the actual facts of war. 
As we marched we met a stream of people of all sorts, almost 
blocking the roads—old men, women, children, sisters of 
mercy carrying children, tending the aged; carts piled with 
all manner of household goods, and drawn by old horses, 
oxen, dogs, and by hand. Terror and anguish were on every 
face; and from one of the sisters of mercy I learned that 
there were rumours of happenings, strange and terrible; that 
the enemy had broken through the Allied line by using 
** poison gas,’’ a thing ‘‘ effroyable,’’ unheard of ever before ; 
that Ypres was again suffering a cruel bombardment and 
was in tlames, and that all the people were fleeing in terror. 

Now, too, as we emerged on a wider, more important road, 
we were passed by an apparently endless stream of motor 
supply wagons—miles of them it seemed—all heavily laden, 
all moving forward. Now, too, we met a stream coming the 
other way, an unbroken stream of ambulance wagons, each 
with its freight of poisoned, wounded, and blood-stained men 
—the first really striking sign of the grim and terrible reality 
of war. No ‘* pomp and circumstance ”’ here, no sign of 
‘* glorious war,’’ but abundant and all-sufficing evidence of 
organized and scientific butchery. Some of our companies 
were moved at once into reserve trenches, the rest bivouacked 
in a wood ; but there was little rest for any that night. 

Throughout the whole night firing was continuous, leaping 
every now and then into fierce intensity ; then no longer could 
you detect the individual reports of the guns, but the sound 
became continuous, an extraordinary rapid ‘‘ drumming,”’ 
like a continuous roll on gigantic kettle-drums, punctuated 
every little while by a deeper boom—the sound of great 
howitzers or the crash of exploding giant shells. 

We were soon to hear that ‘‘ drumming ”’ many times, 
and to know and love it as the sound of the marvellous French 
soixante-quinze. What a wonderful weapon it is, and what 
wonderful gunners who handle it! If ever the noise of the 
guns slackened then became audible the continuous rattle of 
rifles and machine-guns. Presently the wood was lighted up 
with a brilliant glare, as a farmhouse close at hand leaped 
into flames and was soon a raging furnace. 

Towards day-break (what an irony it seemed) the whole 
wood became vocal with the songs of innumerable birds, and 
a cuckoo kept calling loudly, undisturbed and apparently 
undismayed by the ghastly clamour of war. 
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And so we entered on another day—our fourth day from 
home. The afternoon saw us again on the march, ever east- 
ward tending; and as night fell and the rain came pouring 
down, we came to a ruined town—deserted of life, but reeking 
of death, broken, burnt, deserted—a dead city—-Ypres. We 
have seen it again hundreds of times, and every time more 
shattered and destroyed, but never so impressive as on that 
first view. 

The whole brigade marched silently through the town, 
past the ruined Cathedral, the roofless and stricken Cloth 
Hall, and wound through the market square. 

A sudden rushing sound, increasing to a shriek, in the 
air overhead, a dazzling flash, a splitting crash, a curious 
metallic tinkling and sparkling of little blue sulphureous 
flames all over the square, a sudden outcry of stricken men, 
a shout for ** doctor ”’ and “‘ stretcher-bearers.’’ Again, and 
again and again, a regular fusilade. The 7th has received 
its baptism of fire! 

Up come the. stretcher-bearers at a run. They remain 
behind to tend and arrange as best they can for the removal 
of the wounded ; but the column moves inexorably on through 
the streets with their sickening odour of burning and of death. 
Dead horses, unburied bodies of their riders; shattered 
wagons, broken limbers; these all point out the road—the 
trail of those who passed this way before. 

A fierce thunder of clattering hoofs, and iron-shod wheels 
on the cobble-stones; through the bursting shells come the 
artillery limbers, their straining horses stretched at full 
gallop, hastening to carry up their death-dealing cargoes to 
the eager, hungry guns. Then noiselessly, without lights, 
stealing gently past in the dark after them, follows the stream 
of motor-ambulances as yet empty, going to seek their pitiful 
loads. Back the other way comes the procession—reversed. 
Now the foaming, lathered horses gallop by bearing the 
empty, rattling, bumping, limbers seeking a fresh cargo; 
noisier if that were possible, even than before: but the 
now fully-laden ambulances seem to steal back even more 
gently, more quietly than they went, bearing now their 
silent suffering burden. 

It 1s an epitome of war. The noise, the tumult, the 
fierce haste, the cruelty, the crashing brutality—and after, 
the quietness, the patient suffering, the wounded, maimed 
and shattered men; the silence of those who never return. 
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20th April, 1915. (F.B.C.) 


The great day has arrived, and we sail for the battle 
front to-day. We started off by having a final inspection 
of everything that was inspectible, and at 11 a.m. leit our 
billets at the Council School, Cambois, and marched to the 
field in front of the Institute. Here the battalion paraded 
in mass formation, and was addressed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Scott, who had been forbidden active service on 
medical grounds. In handing over the battalion which he 
had commanded for four years to Lieutenant-Colonel G. 
Scott Jackson, he said that he regretted he was not to be 
allowed to accompany us abroad; but he hoped to be 
privileged to welcome us all back in the near future. He 
would watch all our doings with keen interest, and he felt 
sure that we would not let the traditions of the old regiment 
down. Colonel Jackson then marched the battalion to 
Blyth railway station, headed by the bands of the second 
line battalion, through the streets which were lined by the 
men of the second line. Here the battalion entrained and 
proceeded to Folkestone, where they embarked straight on 
to the steamer Invicta, about 11 p.m. 


21st April, 1915. (H.L.) 


We had a grand crossing. It took about ninety minutes 
from Folkestone to Boulogne. Arrived at Boulogne we 
marched about two or three miles up a very steep hill to a 
‘* rest camp ”’ (St. Martin’s). The rest consisted of about 
two hours in a tent pitched in a ploughed field, with the 
one blanket we carried with us. About 6.80 p.m., while 
we were waiting to fall in, a party of returned wounded 
marched out, on their way back to their units. In our 
innocent enthusiasm we rushed out, lined the road and 
cheered them as they passed. None of them took the 
slightest notice except one man marching in the rear who 
turned round and shouted back, ‘* You blighters will be 
cheering out of the other side of your mouths very soon.”’ 

We left about 7.80 p.m. and marched about five miles 
over bad roads to a small station, Pont de Brique. Here we 
entrained, leaving about 10.80 p.m., the men in open trucks, 
forty-five to a truck, and officers in small third-class 
carriages. Six hours in the train with no lights and very 
cold, no sleep for anyone. 
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22nd April, 1915. (H.L.) 


We left the train at Cassel and marched about ten miles, 
having had no breakfast, and each officer and man carrying 
fifty or sixty pounds. We arrived at a pretty little village, 
Winnezeele, where we were billeted. It was about 8 a.m. 
when we reached this place, and most of us could not have 
done another yard. Men fell out badly for the last two or 
three miles. Finally we settled down to a good sleep. 


2ord April, 4915. (H.L.) 


We had just had breakfast when orders came to move at 
once. We marched through Poperinghe and arrived about 
8 p.m. in Vlamertinghe Woods, four miles west of Ypres. 
We got nothing to eat between 8 in the morning and 9.380 at 
night, but were sent at once to line some reserve trenches. 
Half of the battalion were put into the trenches for the night, 
the other half bivouacking in a plantation. Sleep, however, 
was impossible, as there was such an infernal racket going 
on. Heavy firing up the line, and two of our nine-inch guns 
near at hand shaking the ground like an earthquake. Quite 
a number of aeroplanes too, overhead. A queer business, but 
we were all quite happy. 


24th April, 1915. (HLL.) 


We stayed in the Vlamertinghe Woods and had our last 
meal there at 1 p.m. Orders came about 5 p.m. to move 
to Potijze, a place about two miles east of Ypres. We 
marched off with all our belongings on our backs, and it was 
one of the weariest expeditions we ever had. The roads were 
crowded with troops, ammunition wagons and Red Cross cars, 
especially the latter. The rate of progress was under two 
miles an hour. All the time the noise of the guns was 
getting uncomfortably nearer, and a regular stream of 
refugees pouring back made us think something was really 
wrong. Major Mackay tried to find out from some nuns what 
it was all about, but they could only hold up their hands 
and repeat, ‘‘ Ypres, Ypres.”’ 

Then we came to the outskirts of Ypres. The sun was just 
setting and made everything red, which might have been 
beautiful at any other time. Coming round a corner, we 
caught our first sight of what war means. There was a G.S. 
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wagon tipped on its side on the footpath. The two horses 
and the driver were lying dead in the road. I do not think 
the dead man worried me much, but the two dead horses 
nearly made me sick. It seemed so horribly cruel and sense- 
less. A little farther on was a child’s toy perambulator with 
the doll lying in the road this time, and next an old grey- 
bearded man. I cannot describe it. It is a city of the dead, 
Not a whole house standing. The Cathedral in flames. The 
streets strewn with dead men, horses, upturned carts, bicycles, 
bricks and slates, and the atmosphere frightful. The usual 
ten minutes’ halt occurred at this spot, in accordance with the 
drill book ; and it was our luck to be exactly in the middle 
of the Market Place, which the Boches were doing their best 
to pulverize. 

The first shell—shrapnel, I think, as the bullets knocked 
sparks out of the cobble-stones—laid out six men just in 
front of me. I remember holding the electric torch while 
Mackay pulled a bullet out of a man’s leg. Mackay, being 
a doctor, seemed to be enjoying himself. Well instead of 
having the usual ten minutes’ halt they generously gave us 
fifteen on this occasion (for the first time on record). Perhaps 
there was a block in front. Anyway I got tired of it, and 
went forward and suggested to the C.O. and Adjutant that 
if we were not shifted very soon there would be nothing to 
shift. They agreed, and moved us down a side street, where, 
beyond having the gable end of a house knocked into the 
middle of us, nothing serious happened until we moved on. 


25th April, 1915. (H.L.) 


Our next resting place was in a field on the east side of 
the town, where we lay down in companies till 2. a.m. There 
was a tremendous lot of shelling about here, but for some 
extraordinary reason we had no one hit in this place. I got 
into conversation with a Regular N.C.O. of the Royal 
Engineers who had lived there for about a month, and asked 
him how he had kept sane. He said, ‘‘ Oh, it’s all right after 
a week or two, you get used to it—if you last that Jong.”’ 

We moved again and crossed the canal, I think by the 
Menin Gate, and marched past the Ecole de Jeunes Filles to 
a potato field at St. Jean, a village north-east of Ypres. 

The Colonel then sent for Company Commanders and told 
us we had to make an attack at 4.80 a.m. on the village of 
Fortuin, about three miles north-east of this place. You 
should have seen our faces. We had not the faintest notion 
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before this that we were going to attack. We were tired 
out, very hungry indeed, and pretty jumpy besides. We 
had no idea where we were, who was on our right and left, 
we had never seen the country in daylight. All we were 
possessed of in the way of information was a very inferior 
small scale map. Well we just had to make the best of a 
bad job. We jay down for the present in the potatoes in 
lines of platoons, i.e., we were spread out as far as possible 
with an interval of about two paces between each man. 
Our guns were two or three hundred yards behind us, six 
18-pounders, perhaps, and they started shelling the country 
in front of us. The Boches, of course, replied by shelling us, 
and this went on till 4.80 a.m. It was rather a trial waiting 
for the next one plopping on top of you. For the first hour 
I was in a mortal funk, and then I began to get more or less 
used to it and brave enough to light a cigarette. Finally I 
fell asleep to be wakened every now and then by a shower 
of mud and potatoes. I do not know how many people we 
lost in this field, but finally at 4.30 a.m. we got the order 
to advance. 

There were some Canadians in front of us, and we 
struggled on after them till we came under rifle and machine- 
gun fire. Then the Canadians went to ground in a ditch. 
We went through them, there being no more room in the 
ditch, and were very soon in the front line. By this time 
I was in command of a mixed-up lot of 7th Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, 4th Northumberland Fusiliers, Durhams, 
Canadians, and what not. We finally came to rest about 
five hundred yards from the Boches, and started to 
scratch holes with our entrenching tools, to get out of 
the rifle fire. Shortly afterwards a German plane came 
over close down, and he must have spotted us, because the 
Boche guns started shelling. The first one pitched about 
twenty yards to the rear, and the next about the same 
distance ahead. I had just said to some of the men near 
to me that we would wait for another, and if any came 
nearer we would shift. Well the next one did it for me,. 
as it pitched about one yard in front of my nose, which 
was in the ground, and lifted me into the air. I can 
remember seeing a man’s face with a terrified expression on 
it through the black smoke, and I do not remember anything 
at all after that till I found myself lying in a wet ditch 
alongside a hedge. Whether I had been there five minutes 
or an hour I do not know. I got up and wandered about 
for a time, and eventually came across a man who said 
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he had been told to find the first Northumberland Fusilier 
he could and take him back to Brigade Headquarters. 
Naturally I went, and was taken to General Riddell, who 
told me to wait for some orders; so I lay down outside his 
cottage and went fast asleep. They woke me at 8 p.m., 
and sent me out to find the rest of the battalion and tell 
them to retire, as other troops were taking their place. It 
was an awkward job, as I did not know where they had 
got to by that time. But luckily I met a stretcher-bearer 
who had just come from the line, so I gave him the message 
as well. It was lucky I did so, for he found them and I 
did not. I lost myself in the dark and nearly walked into 
the Germans. Later I met Jack Merivale, also lost and very 
lame. We took refuge for the night in a wrecked barn, out 
of which we were very soon shelled; and we spent the rest 
of this pleasant evening in a hole in a field, which, by the 
way, was full of gas. At daylight we started out again, 
and after a long tramp found the battalion about 5 a.m. 


26th April, 1915. (F.B.C.) 


Early in the morning we got what breakfast we could, 
and there was any amount of bully beef and biscuit tins 
lying about. In the field where we were lying there were 
a number of shell-holes of various sizes, so we set to work 
to make these deeper and safer, also more comfortable. 

At about 2.15 p.m. the Colonel hurriedly called out the 
Company Commanders, and in two minutes they came 
rushing back with the news that we were to attack the 
village of St. Julien immediately. We were to attack, as 
yesterday, with two platoons of our company (Nos. 8 and 4) 
in front and the other two (Nos. 1 and 2) in support, moving 
out in artillery formation. We were not quite ready when 
the Brigadier, accompanied by the Brigade-Major (Moore) 
and Staff-Captain (Hill) came up, shouting for us to hurry 
up as we were already behind time. We were on the move 
by 2.80 p.m. St. Julien lay some three or four miles in 
north-east direction from Wieltje and our present lines. 
We had not the vaguest idea as to where our own front line 
was or indeed if there was one at all, or where the Germans 
were. But as we were ordered to get on—on we got. We 
crossed the Wieltje-Fortuin road, topped the rise, and 
immediately came in for a hot reception. There seemed to 
be thousands of German guns trained on us, while none of 
ours were speaking at all. A wide panoramic stretch of 
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country was in view, with what was apparently the village 
of St. Julien in the middle distance, and the vast Houthulst 
Forest farther behind. We had to go down hill into a 
slight valley, and then the ground began to rise again. Our 
casualties from the start were very severe, but presently 
we came under terrible machine-gun fire, and worse still we 
had to cross the barbed wire entanglements protecting one 
of our own rearward lines of trenches. As this was not cut 
and was accurately ranged upon by the Boches, our casualties 
here were ghastly. 

Presently we thought we saw the German trenches with 
their garrison—ready, it seemed, to surrender, as _ they 
appeared to be holding up their hands. By this time, of 
course, we had deployed, as yesterday, but our lines were 
very thin now. We made ready to charge, but after all it 
transpired that this was our front line, held by the 2nd 
Seaforth Highlanders of the 4th Division, and they were 
cheering us on. They expressed surprise at the way we had 
faced the music. 

Farther than this line of trenches, situated just on our 
side of the village, it was impossible to get, as the air was 
simply thick with bullets. We all thought we should be 
shelled to bits here ; but still the shells passed over our heads, 
and we saw that they had found a far more favourable target 
behind us. The stretcher-bearer parties were busy trying to 
get the wounded back, and the Boches were doing their 
utmost—with too much success—to blow them to bits. We 
stuck here till dusk, and it was now that we learned of the 
death of our Brigadier. Colonel Coles (5th Northumberland 
Fusiliers) assumed command of the brigade. Colonel 
Forster (4th Northumberland Fusiliers) and several of his 
men were mixed up with the 7th Northumberland Fusiliers, 
and he and Colonel Jackson had a conference as to what was 
to be done. It was decided to consolidate the line we were 
in. Part of our bit of trench fell in, partially burying 
Colonel Jackson, and we had a bit of a job to get him out 
without ourselves being sniped, for the Germans were within 
two hundred yards of us. We now heard that there had 
been a gap on our left through which the Germans had 
begun to swarm, and that our attack, launched when it was, 
had succeeded in restoring the situation for the time being. 
At dusk the line was somewhat reorganized, and the 
battalion was ordered to fall in. We could only muster 
about two hundred all told, out of a thousand who had left 
England only six days ago. 
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26th April, 1915. (H.L.) 


At 2.80 p.m. we started off to attack the village of St. 
Julien. We had thought that Fortuin was bad enough, but 
this was just about one hundred times worse. We advanced 
across an open plain swept with machine-gun, rifle and 
artillery fire. People were going down by scores. There 
was a lot of barbed wire about, which hung us up badly. 
I lost my pack on the way and finished up in a trench 
occupied by the Dublin Fusiliers. I had a piece of shrapnel 
in my back and my clothes pretty well torn to pieces, but 
otherwise nothing serious. 

Poor General Riddell died a most gallant death. He 
walked slowly up and down the firing line with his pipe in 
his mouth to encourage us; and in due course was shot 
through the head. My company lost 8 officers and 118 men 
out of a total of 248. We also got a lot of gas, which is 
not at all pleasant. Our men behaved splendidly, and one 
could not wish for a better lot. The great trouble with them 
is that they will wander about when we are living in rabbit 
scrapes behind the line, and consequently the position is 
spotted by the Boche planes and we get shelled out of it. 
hie don’t seem to care a hang as long as they get their 
ood. 


A Voice in the Dark. (W.B.M.) 


The night of April 27th, 1915. Pitch darkness in the 
Salient, a merciful darkness that hid, for a time, the hideous 
sights of the last few days—the days of the second battle 
of Ypres, the days of the first gas attack, with all the horrors 
of that damnable, unsoldierlike method of warfare which the 
unspeakable Boche had loosed upon a horrified world. 

Flung with others into the breach, we had on the previous 
two days attacked across the open, we had paid the price (a 
heavy one), and now were lying in the open “ holding on.’’ 

For myself, I was lying in a little burrow rudely scratched 
out with an entrenching tool, which some one had excavated 
during the fighting as a shelter from “°* grazing fire.’’ There 
being a slightly rising slope, I had dug the head somewhat 
deeper, and then crept into it and lay there—fortunately 
wide awake. 

A gentle whispering of voices, very dimly seen shadows 
of men, vague blurs in the darkness—then suddenly a great 
spadeful of earth was thrown on top of me, whereupon I 
sat up and made remarks fiuent, terse, and forcible—but I 
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fear hardly polite and certainly not of a type usual in 
drawing-rooms. 

To me there answered from the darkness an unmistakably 
cockney voice: ‘‘ Lor! lumme, Sir! we thought you was a 
dead man, we was goin’ to bury you.”’ | 

No doubt my burrow looked like a shallow grave, and I 
was lying as still as any of the many quiet dead lying 
around; but I have sometimes wondered what would have 
been my fate had I been as dead asleep as most of our 
weary men were. That, however, is not the point of the 
story: it lies in the sequel. 

Four months later; again in total darkness; midnight on 
the pier at Boulogne. There was a crowd of eager officers 
swarming about the gangway of the ‘“‘ leave-boat,’’? which 
a very fussy Embarkation Officer would not allow any one 
to cross, for no apparent reason. 

To a brother officer, who was like myself going home on 
first leave (Lieutenant—now Major—F. B. Cowen), I made 
some remarks—uncomplimentary and doubtless unparlia- 
mentary—about embarkation officers in general, and this 
one in particular. 

Immediately another officer in the crowd stretched over 
and touched me on the shoulder, saying: ‘‘ I say, were you 
between Wieltje and St. Julien in the end of last April at 
the second battle of Ypres? ”’ 

** Yes, I was.”’ 

** Are you the officer my men nearly dug in alive? ”’ 

‘* Yes, I am.’’ 

‘* Well, whenever I heard your voice I thought it was the 
same. I didn’t see you then, indeed, I can’t see you now, 
and if I did I’ve no.doubt your face is cleaner now than it 
was then; but as soon as I heard your voice in the dark 
again I was sure it was you. My men jolly nearly did 
you in.”’ | 

He was an officer of the 6th Hussars. We had never met, 
spoken to, nor seen each other; indeed I was not even aware 
of the presence of an officer on the Ypres occasion. 

It has often struck me as most extraordinary that a 
strange voice heard once in the dark, and then only for a 
few seconds, should so instantly be recognized in a totally 
different place, in utterly different circumstances and sur- 
roundings, and after a lapse of several months—but also “ in 
the dark.”? 

Perhaps, however, the ‘* language ”’ helped. 
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27th April, 1915. (H.L.) 


After the show on the 26th we stayed in the rabbit scrapes 
at Wieltje till we were shelled out. 


29th April, 1945. (H.L.) 


Then we went to ‘‘ Hell Fire Corner ”’ till things got too 
hot there. Then we set off (May 2nd) at midnight for our 
billets in the rest area, and marched mostly across country 
in the dark to Poperinghe, arriving about 5 a.m. Our new 
Brigadier, General Sir Geoffrey Fielding, who joined us after 
General Riddell’s death, got us out, and a good job he made 
of it; as I do not think we had a single casualty on the way. 
We billeted that day in a hospital, and then crossed the 
. border at Watou and arrived at Droglandt. Everyone was 
feeling about done for, but at last we got ten solid hours 
sleep, bath, change of clothes, and soon we were feeling as 
lively as crickets. 


6th May, 1915. (H.L.) 


Just now we are living like fighting cocks, in fact we do 
little but eat all day long, which is not surprising seeing 
that we had next to nothing for ten days. 


9th May, 1915. (H.L.) 


We are rather unsettled just now, as yesterday morning 
we were ordered to be ready to move, and after waiting all 
day the order was cancelled at 10 p.m., the baggage wagons 
were unpacked again and we retired to bed. The bed 
consists of a blanket on a stone floor—it is quite comfortable 


when you get used to it. Later on we got orders to move 
at any time. 


10th May, 1915. (H.L.) 


We moved to-day by motor-bus and arrived near the 


same place where we bivouacked a fortnight ago (Vlamer- 
tinghe Woods). 


B 
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44th May, 1915. (HLL.) 


We moved from our wood yesterday. It started raining 
and came on very cold at the same time. We marched about 
a mile and were then put into motor-buses and driven 
another seven or eight miles. Ours upset, and we had to 
get out and walk. We halted in a muddy field and were 
told to dig ourselves in. About 9 p.m. we were turned out 
and marched another ten miles in the pitch dark and pouring 
rain, and were put into a line of trenches with eighteen 
inches of mud and water in the bottom. It was bitterly 
cold and we were all wet to the skin. The men were very 
funny and cheerful about it all. 


46th May, 1945. (HLL.) 


We went up to the front line last night with the King’s 
Own, and it was good to be with them as they knew how to 
earry on. After a fairly quiet night the Boches began to 
shell us hard, and went at it for an hour or two. This 
shelling business is absolutely beastly when you are tied to 
a trench which the Boches are trying to obliterate. One 
feels as if some horrible monster with long arms were groping 
round trying to find you and then crush you to death. It 
is like the game of hot and cold we played as children. A 
shell splashes into the trench, say twenty yards away. That 
is somebody else’s trouble. Then one or two come a bit 
nearer and you begin to take notice. The next one probably 
chucks a shower of mud over you, and the next either ends 
your trouble or pitches a bit too far on the other side. The 
tension then begins to relax a little, until they start coming 
back again, and the process is more or less repeated the 
other way round. You will realize that being wound up and 
wound down like this for an hour or two is somewhat trying 
to the nerves. 

Well on the whole we had rather a trying day, and about 
10.80 p.m. we were relieved by the 7th Argyle and Sutherland 
Highlanders. As we were going down the road in the dark 
the Boches spotted us and turned a machine-gun on to us. 
Luckily we only had about half a dozen casualties. We 
marched back to a rest camp near Poperinghe. We were all 
so weary that when the usual ten minutes’ halt occurred 
every hour most of us just lay down where we happened to 
be and went straight off to sleep. 
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At 4.a.m. orders came to the barn where we were sleeping 
that we were to be ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
Very pleasant news at that hour, especially as we heard that 
the Boches had been using gas and captured part of our line. 
We knew all about the gas, as the whole place was reeking 
of it. We moved off at 4.80 a.m., and marched by com- 
panies to a railway embankment and lay there for an hour 
or two. Then we moved to the canal east of Ypres, and 
sat in rabbit scrapes till 2 p.m. The Boches were shelling 
hard the whole time, and every now and then a °° coal-box ”’ 
would come wallop into the canal and send showers of mud 
and water all over the place. We moved about 2 p.m., and 
marched in single file to some second line trenches across 
the open country. And we had a pretty warm time going 
up to these trenches. We came under rifle-fire before we 
got into our trench, and then they started knocking it to 
bits with high explosive. Lieutenant Ball was completely 
buried with two men and they had to be dug out. The two 
men were dead and Ball about half so. We got a nasty dose 
of gas both on the canal bank and in this trench. It is 
‘beastly stuff, and makes you feel as if you had a severe 
attack of bronchitis; and your eyes smart so much you can 
hardly bear it. 

At 9 p.m. we were moved back a bit to some other 
trenches, and, thank Heaven, somebody sent some food to 
us. We had had practically nothing since 7.80 p.m. the 
previous evening. 


27th May, 1945. (H.L.) 


At 9 p.m. we were attached to the Rifle Brigade and 
sent with them to another line of trenches. It is quiet 
enough and there is simply nothing doing. We sit in a hole 
all day, occasionally looking at the trench opposite through 
a periscope. Now and then English and German planes pass 
overhead, and sometimes the Boches shell us, and that’s all. 
One counts the hours till it is dark, when the work starts and 
you can get out and stretch your legs. 


30th May, 1915. (H.L.) 


__ We are still in the same old trenches. You would laugh 
if you could see me now. I am filthy and have not had my 
clothes off or a shave for a week, 


Wer 
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We have been in a big action again. In my company I 
had 1 officer killed, 2 wounded (1 seriously), 6 men killed and 


_ 27% wounded. In some ways it has been the toughest problem 


re. 
eckb 


I have had to tackle yet. Near here there is a very notorious 
line of trenches (Hooge Defences). It is hardly a line, but 
a perfect maze. A Division of ours was to make an attack 
yesterday ; and I was honoured by being placed in command 
of this section of trenches, with my own company and half 
another company and four officers. My instructions were 
to defend this place at all costs and not to retreat at any 
price, even if everyone was wiped out. I was given this 
pleasant piece of news at 5.80 p.m., shown a rough sketch, 
and told to go off and look round the trenches myself before 
taking the company in. The way to the trenches was 
through a long communication trench, which ran zig-zagging 
up a hill for half a mile or more. A lot of it was up to the 
knees in water and mud. Arrived at the Company Officer’s 
dug-out, the Captain in charge took me round. You cannot 
imagine what it was like. Tunnels and burrows running in 
all directions. Ruined houses, detached from the trenches, 
had to be defended. Places which you had to run across like 
a scalded cat, and others which you had to wriggle across 
on your stomach. Dead men lying everywhere, some that 
had been there for weeks. German trenches never more 
than thirty yards away, and in some places only fifteen. 
You had to talk in whispers for fear they would hear what 
you said. Many of the house walls were on the point of 
collapse, and all were riddled with bullet and shell-holes. 
Being so close together both sides ‘* had the wind up.’’ The 
Captain I was relieving was in pitiable state after three days 
of the place. I floundered about in the dark round the 
trenches for an hour or so trying to get the hang of the 
thing, whilst Lieutenant Ball looked into the supply of 
ammunition, bombs, ete. 

About 9 p.m. we returned and fell the company in, 
divided into detachments for the various posts to be manned, 
each under a guide. Some confusion was caused on the 
way up by a temporary panic amongst neighbouring troops. 
It took half an hour to restore order, and we set off once 
more. We got into the trench somehow or other and the 
other people got out, all except one officer, Lieutenant Rice 
of the 1/5th Borderers. He was kind enough to stay with 
me till I got the hang of the place. 

The fun started about 6 a.m., when the Germans began 
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shelling and sniping us. They also threw bombs out of a 
trench mortar at us. These are beastly things and make as 
much noise as a gas-works blowing up. That day we had 
2 killed and 17 wounded. Lieutenant Trinder of No. 8 
Company, attached to my company, was shot dead by a 
shrapnel bullet as he sat smoking in the bottom of the trench. 
All this time the Germans were busy digging a mine towards 
our trench, evidently with the object of blowing up Bull 
Farm, a ruin in our lines. We, of course, watched the 
progress of this work rather intently. During the afternoon 
one of our men lying in the trench heard the Germans 
talking beneath him. This was verified by the Royal 
Engineers. I then took the men from the trench in front of 
the farm and from each side for a distance, and had machine- 
guns trained on the farm from the rear. Then, of course, 
we had just to sit and wait for the explosion, a nice tonic for 
the nerves ! 

About 10 p.m. our Adjutant arrived with the news that 
our people were going to attack at 4.15 a.m. next morning, 
preceded by the usual artillery bombardment. I was told 
to open heavy rifle and machine-gun fire at 4.15 a.m. on 
the German trenches to support the attack.’ Also I had to 
watch carefully the progress of events and decide whether 
it was possible to capture the trenches in front of us. In 
this case Captain V. Merivale and Lieutenant W. J. Davis 
were to lead the assault. 

The bombardment started and gave the Germans a real 
bad time. Very soon on our left up went a white flag on a 
long pole. I reported over the telephone and asked for 
instructions. The reply was, ‘‘ Turn a machine-gun on to 
them.’’ Well, the white flag being no use, a lot of Germans 
left their trench, holding up their hands. They were soon 
knocked back into their trench again. Then a lot of them 
ran out and fled across country, and some Liverpool Scottish 
on our left jumped out and chased them with the bayonet. 
Altogether the Boches had an uncomfortable morning. Our 
people captured three lines of trenches and took between 
two hundred and three hundred prisoners. But the trenches 
in front of us were not taken; being so close to us our 
artillery could not shell them properly. About noon I was 
told another attempt would be made to take these trenches 
at 3.30 p.m. and our artillery would bombard the lines from 
a ee ee ee eo, 


* Lieutenant Turnbull says: ‘ At 4.15 a.m. we opened rapid fire 
for thirty-five minutes, then deliberate fire till 5.30 a.m., all directed 
on the German trenches in front.” 
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8 to 8.30 p.m. I was asked if I could get my men out of 
our front line without the Germans seeing it; and I decided 
I could do it. I arranged with our people on either side to 
train their machine-guns on no-man’s-land in front of 
us whilst our trench was evacuated. And at 2.50 p.m. we 
started coming out, and ticklish work it was. We got out 
all right and had our wounded carried to a safe place behind, 
and then sat down to await developments. We had to do 
the observing of the artillery fire ourselves. Men were 
placed with periscopes at different points, and I hung on to 
the telephone myself, reporting as far as possible how our 
shells were falling. Much the same thing as before, with this 
difference, that there did not seem to be any sign from the 
Germans this time. Perhaps they had been smart enough to 
abandon the trench. At 3.30 p.m. we began to return to the 
fire trench we had left. But now it was a far different 
matter, with shells and bullets flying about as thick as snow- 
fiakes—and the men, worn-out and some of them in a state 
of collapse. It was a hard and anxious time while it lasted, 
but at length the trench was manned. To crown all, the 
second attack was never made, so all our efforts were wasted. 
We lost another twenty-five men or so during the business, 
and I telephoned for reinforcements. Eventually we were 
told we should be relieved at night by other battalions. 
These reliefs were very late in arriving—about 2 a.m. next 
morning—so that I had not half enough time to get them 
in and my own men out before daylight. I had to tell 
Lieutenant Ball to get our own men out as best he could 
and I would follow on when I had handed over to the new 
commander. Ball took the men out across country, as the 
communication trench was entirely blocked. And after 
. showing a Captain round the defences and ‘* handing over ”’ 
to his care the German mine at Bull Farm, I followed suit 
myself and went back across country with a few stragglers I 
had collected. So we got back all right with the remains 
of the company as well as all our wounded. When Ball and 
I got into our dug-out in the wood, I do not think our own 
mothers would have recognized us. We had not had a wink 
of sleep for four nights and days, mud all over, clothes torn 
and every other imaginable sort of aid to disreputableness. 
We sat down, lit a candle and looked at each other, and 
then of course started to laugh. I have had a good solid 
twelve hours’ sleep since then, a wash and a shave, and am 
now ready to do it again, as it has its interesting and 
humorous side. 
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20th June, 1915. (Near Dickebusch.) (H.L.) 


We are still well behind the firing line, and thank Heaven 
the sun has come out again and is drying things up. We got 
an awful soaking these last two or three days. Our trouble 
here is that we are always on the move. They never seem 
to let us sleep in the same place two nights running. Why, 
I do not know, but it is a nuisance having continually to 
pack and unpack your belongings. 


2ist June, 1915. (Neuve Eglise.) (H.L.) 


We have got to a quiet place at last. A real quiet place. 
Also we have left the Ypres salient, which, of course, is 
acknowledged to be the most beastly part of the whole line. 
We have settled down in some wooden huts with furniture, 
home-made, but furniture nevertheless. There is a laundry 
where they wash clothes for nothing, and baths. I under- 
stand we do a week in the trenches, which are very quiet 
ones, and a week out, so it is going to be an improvement 
on what we have had. The weather is terribly hot, and the 
men had a very rough time marching here. We are near 
Neuve Eglise, close to the French border. 


2ist June, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


Shortly after our arrival we were inspected by the Corps 
Commander, Lieutenant-General Sir Chas. Fergusson. 
Brigadier-General H. F. Clifford, D.S.O., succeeded General 
Fielding as our Brigadier. | 


23rd June, 1915. (Trenches N.E. of Wulverghem.) (H.L.) 


At last we have got into what seems like a really soft 
place. A line of trenches said to be the best on the whole 
front. They are scrupulously clean, and evidently regarded 
more as a show place than anything else. The dug-outs are 
palatial, with glass windows, walls lined with canvas, matting 
on the floor and flowers planted outside the door. The 
Germans are well-behaved and talk to us during the early 
morning. Altogether an ideal spot. 


24th June, 1915. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


The Germans have been shouting for marmalade to-day. 
The days are long here as there is nothing to do, and you get 
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tired of reading. It is just a case of routine. Walking 
round and round the trenches and seeing that the sentries are 
awake. Making out all sorts of reports, and interviewing 
Generals and other people, who make themselves very busy 
just now. 


3rd and 4th July, 1915. 


Lieutenant Turnbull records going out on two nights with 
a sickle party to cut the crops growing in front of our barbed 
wire ; two men on this job were wounded. 


3ist July, 1915. (Armentiéres.) (H.L.) 


I have been up to the trenches we take over to-morrow 
night, and am glad to find they are very good indeed. The 
dug-outs are properly panelled out with wood; there is a 
good bed with spring mattress and the usual mahogany table 
in each. Unfortunately there is no piano in this section, but 
the gardens are all in good order, whilst from the orchard a 
plentiful supply of fruit can be obtained. At the foot of the 
main communication trench there is quite a decent estaminet 
or public-house, from which one can get the daily beer. The 
quality is nothing startling, though not bad for a country 
place, and, after all, one has to put up with some hardships 
in war. You may think the above is all rot, but it is the 
solemn truth. In addition to the other attractions there is 
a really first-class ash tennis-court half-way up the com- 
munication trench. I did not see anyone playing on it, but 
it.is undamaged. 


ord August, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


We got orders for a grand demonstration, to take place on 
the first anniversary of the declaration of war. Each machine- 
gun was to fire one belt; each rifle ten rounds, each field- 
gun three or four rounds. Then bayonets in the trenches 
were to be fixed and shown over the parapet, whistles blown, 
etc.; and in general the Hun had to be made to think that 
we were about to attaek. I was very glad in view of this— 
which we felt sure would draw retaliation—to get my orders 
to proceed on leave in the morning. 


22nd August, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


To-day we got an experience of trench mortar fire. It 
was a weird and terrifying experience to see _ these 
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‘* sausages ’? come hurtling through the air, to burst with a 
deafening crash, blowing anyone to atoms who might be too 
close. Sentries with whistles were posted to watch for 
sausages. We also had trench mortars, but not so deadly in 
their effects as the German ones. Our best variety was 
known as the ‘* Football Gun.”’ 


2nd September, 1915. (Armentiéres.) (H.L.) 


We are living very comfortably at the Convent this time. 
Neville has been made Mess President, and the food is better 
than it used to be. Also we can go to the swimming baths 
every morning before breakfast. The town is still being 
shelled a little every day, and now and then some one is 
caught out. 


3rd September, 1915. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


I had to take a working party up to the trenches last 
night, and it was not much fun, as the rain was coming 
down in sheets, and we all got wet to the skin. The men 
are really good though. Fancy being turned out at 8 p.m. 
to go and dig all night after having just completed your 
spell in the trenches! Off they go, each man carrying a pick 
and shovel, besides rifle, equipment and great coat. As I 
say, it was raining like mad, but they sing all the way 
through the streets, until stopped when it becomes risky 
to make any noise. When out of the town it means making 
across country, and this country is a quagmire after even 
one shower. The only light you get is from the flares sent 
up in the firing line. You fall into shell holes, get hung 
up in barbed wire, lose your way, and generally experience 
everything that is beastly ; but there is never any grumbling, 
only a little bad language now and then. When they get 
home they have not a dry rag on them, and have to sleep 
like that as they have no beds, blankets or change of clothes. 
Wonderful, isn’t it ? 


oth September, 1915. (Armentiéres.) (H.L.) 


We had a concert last night, and it was really wonderfully 
good. Neville and R.S.M. Casey organized it. They got a 
piano from somewhere and rigged up a stage, footlights, etc., 
in the Convent garden. Unfortunately the rain came down 
in the middle of the programme and stopped the proceedings, 
but otherwise it was a huge success. 
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6th September, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


We are having a very peaceful time here, but have a lot 
of work to do. There were two communication trenches in 
which we had to make a bombing stop; there was barbed | 
wire to put out; and we also were ordered to make a 
‘“sample_ traverse,’?” a great high breast-work, using 
thousands of sandbags, to see if it would be possible to 
convert the whole line in like manner for winter. We had 
the Brigadier round nearly every day we were here, watching 
this work. 


47th September, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


Smail and I were out on patrol to-night and thought we 
heard a German patrol creeping towards our wire. As there 
were patrols out from the flank companies we could not fire. 
Later, when I put up a Véry light, I saw a Boche in amongst 
our wire. I reloaded and had a shot at him with another 
Véry light, as the Véry pistol was the only weapon I had 
with me. Then we tried with a rifle and a machine-gun, 
and searched in front of our trench. All we could find was 
his cap, which was duly sent to the brigade to be identified. 


24th September, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


To assist the offensive at Loos we were to use a limited 
amount of gas. And in order to make the Huns think we 
were using much more (and this took place along nearly 
the whole front) we had to carry up thousands of bundles of 
straw to-night. It was then put in front of the parapet 
and soaked well with water. This had to be set alight just 
before dawn. 


Zoth September, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


We heard the unmistakable sounds of fierce battle on 
both flanks. Our straw stunt did not work well at all, and 
merely brought more or less heavy shelling. For one thing 
the wind was not certain, and in places the smoke blew back 
on us. And for another the Huns seemed to know what to 
expect ; for during the night there were shouts of ** Tommy, 
when are you going to fire the straw? ”’ etc. 
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27th October, 1915. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


The battalion marched off to Strazeele, where we are to 
. have our divisional rest. Two officers—Frank Merivale and 
myself—and about one hundred picked men were left behind 
and ordered to clean up ready for an inspection by His 
Majesty the King in the afternoon. About 1.80 p.m. 
we marched to the vicinity of the flying ground, and 
were formed into two platoons, and went to make 
up a composite battalion representing all units of the 
Division, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Vaux 
of the 7th Durham Light Infantry. We were inspected 
about 8 p.m., and after marching past the King, we 
proceeded to join the battalion at Strazeele. Here I 
found No. 1 Company very comfortably billeted at Ferme 
Barbry—the officers in the farmer’s house and the troops in 
a large barn. The farmer was a very pleasant fellow, and 
made us as comfortable as he could. We spent a very 
pleasant period of six weeks rest here. 


41th December, 1915. (Strazeele, Rest Area.) (H.L.) 


Rain, rain, rain—mud, mud, mud. That is what life is 
composed of at present. I can hardly get the men out for 
ordinary exercise, as it is no use wetting them to the skin 
when they have no dry clothes to change into. My company 
is billeted in two farms about half a mile apart, which is a 
nuisance. Frank Merivale and I live in one with half the 
company; Green, Barnard and Teasdale in the other farm 
with the other half company. 


47th December, 1915. (Canada Huts.) (F.B.C.) 


At 9.80 a.m. we paraded and marched to Caestre, where 
we joined the 5th Northumberland Fusiliers and entrained for 
Poperinghe, the transport going by road. We proceeded 
shortly after midday to march to a wretched camp called 
‘* Canada Huts.’? The camp consisted of more or less 
dilapidated wooden huts in a field, which we entered by a 
partially constructed sleeper track; but this suddenly came 
to an end, and after that we found ourselves literally up to 
the thighs in liquid mud. The camp remained in this state 
for several weeks, until the 7th Durham Light Infantry 
(Pioneers) managed to get elevated duck-boards put up. 
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49th December, 1915. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


Here we are again, not very far from where we once were 
before. Good Lord, the mud, mud. You feel as if you were 
losing your feet every time you pull them out. I have seen 
a man take five minutes to travel five yards. If you keep 
going you can get along, but to stop is fatal. When you 
stop you stick, and by the time you get one leg out the 
other one is fast. When the mules go down in it they often 
have to be shot where they lie, as it is impossible to get them 
up again. 


20th December, 1915. (‘° H.34.a’’; reserve position.) 
(H.L.) 


We have moved about five miles. We fell in at 8.15 p.m. 
and moved off by platoons at one hundred yards interval. 
At certain cross-roads we were met by guides, one for each 
platoon, and taken to our quarters. My company is billeted 
partly in an empty farm and partly in dug-outs. We have 
guns all round us, and they are banging and crashing away 
continually, shaking the whole place as if there was a 
perpetual earthquake in operation. My particular quarters 
are a sort of brick built wash-house against the above farm. 
The rain is coming through the roof and descending in a 
steady stream on to the middle of the table. There is a 
15-inch gun banging away close to us now. Every shot 
nearly shakes you out of bed, but we don’t mind that. I 
can hear the men shouting, ‘‘ Another souvenir for Fritz,” 
and roaring and laughing after every explosion. 


24th December, 1915. (Hill 60. Trenches 36-38.) (H.L.) 


It is 5.80 a.m., and during the last twelve hours I have 
seen enough in the mud and water line to write a book 
about. We left our billets in the ruined farm at 4.80 p.m. 
yesterday, and although it is only about three miles to the 
front line it took us four hours to get there. It was pitch 
dark, and, worse still, raining cats and dogs. The track 
we followed is simply strewn with shell-holes and other pit- 
falls full of water. One has simply to crawl along, as the 
men are continually falling down, losing touch with the 
company, etc. Added to this, of course, are the usual bullets 
and shells flying about, although they worry you far less 
than the other troubles. Half-way here we got a good 
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mouthful apiece of gas from a gas shell—it tasted neither 
very nice nor very different from what we have had on a 
previous occasion. About 8 p.m. we completed the relief 
of the other people, and the first thing I found to cheer me 
up was twelve inches of water on the floor of my dug-out. 
The next excitement was in the telephone dug-out, where 
part of one wall fell in on to my legs. (Later.) It has 
cleared up a bit and I am getting rid of most of the water, 
and have every man on improving the trench. A big lump 
of the parapet collapsed this morning, leaving us staring the 
Germans in the face. The same thing happened to their 
trench, so we are quits. I hear that Walter Ball has three 
feet of water in his trench, so he is worse off than I. 


25th December, 1915. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


A better day to-day. There have been no overtures by 
the enemy for a Christmas truce. I hope this is the one 
and only Christmas I ever spend in a trench, as it is not a 
joyful business. How the men stick it I do not know. 
They have no dug-outs, and when it comes to their turn to 
sleep they simply sit down on the fire-step whatever the 
weather may be like. It is a frightful business getting even 
food up to the front line. The rations have to come by 
horse transport some five miles, over roads frequently shelled. 
They are then pushed by men some three miles on bogies, 
which run on 2 light railway up to a point near the firing- 
line. This light railway is also frequently shelled, and 
the bogies continually run off the line into shell-holes full 
of water. The food, therefore, often arrives in an indescrib- 
able mess. 


‘* Retaliation ’’ and Trench Mortars. (W.B.M.) 


It was about Christmas, 1915, and as usual had been 
pouring rain for days. We were holding the sector at Hill 60 
—one company being to the north, and the rest being to 
the south of the railway cutting ; and Battalion Headquarters 
were at ** The Dump,”’ just overlooking the cutting. There, 
on the reverse slope of that little hill, we were protected 
from direct frontal fire, but could (and did) get it in the 
back from other parts of the Salient. As usual, also, in 
addition to ‘‘ the gentle rain from Heaven,’’ the Hun was 
raining shells, ‘‘ sausages,’’ ‘‘ rum jars”? and ‘* Minnies ” 
upon our lines; and, of course—* retaliation,’’ napoo ! 
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Then appeared the trench mortar officer and his troupe 
of bandits, with the offer to send over some heavy stuff by 
way of retaliation. Instead of thrusting him forth with 
contumely into the driving rain—partly no doubt from 
natural hospitality, partly perhaps because of the festive 
season, but mainly to keep him a prisoner and so render 
him harmless until such time as, warmed and comforted, 
we could gently send him elsewhere—we invited him in to 
have a drink. | 

Pleased, and probably amazed at being for once hospitably 
entreated, he promptly came inside, ordering his sergeant 
meanwhile to get ready the heavy trench mortar, which was 
stationed in a recess in the support line across the cutting. 

Presently, as he warmed and dried outwardly at the 
smoky stove, and warmed and moistened inwardly by other 
means—Boom ! 

‘* Ah! there she goes,’’ said he. 

Boom! ‘* Good again! ” he said. 

Now my sense of hearing is particularly acute and dis- 
criminating, and to my mind this was not the least like the 
sound of a trench mortar firing, but certainly a Hun 
‘* sausage ”’ exploding in our trenches. 

Boom! ‘* Isn’t she a beauty? ”’ he said with enthusiasm. 

** Look here,” said I, ‘I don’t believe that’s your gun 
at all; it’s Boche bombs exploding in our trenches.”? 

** Not a bit of it! ’? he said, ‘‘ I would know her voice 
anywhere. Isn’t she a ripper? Hear! There she goes 
again! ’? Boom! 

Just then a dripping head was thrust through the door- 
way, and a voice with a rich Northumbrian burr—impossible 
to reproduce—said :— 


**'We can dae nowt wi’ her, Sirr, she’s drooned tow fut 
under watter.’’ 


27th December, 1915. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


We had a quiet night, and I managed to get rid of a lot 
of water by draining a large pond some distance behind. 
You have no idea what a ridiculous pride you feel when 
you see six inches of water leave the trenches. 


29th December, 1915. (Canada Huts.) (H.L.) 


We got out of the trenches all right and are now quite 
happy and comfortable in the huts. It was an awful march 
back, as the men were dog-tired, having had no sleep for 
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four days. We had to do over eight miles over the rottenest 
roads imaginable. To-morrow night we are going to have 
our Christmas dinner, and we go back to the trenches for the 
New Year. The mud here is awful. A man fell into a hole 
the other day and it took seven men two hours to get him 
out. He was so ill that he implored them to shoot him. 
The parson also got stuck last night, and started yelling 
‘* Help ”’ at the top of his voice. Colonel V. came out of 
his hut and asked what all the row was about. 

‘* Please, Sir,’’ said a Tommy, °* the Church of England 
parson is stuck in the mud.”’ 

‘© Then let him stick,’’ said Colonel V., ** we don’t want 
the blighter till Sunday.”’ 


48th January, 1916. (Hill 60.) (H.L.) 


The night before last we had some fun with the Germans 
opposite this trench. The machine-gun officer (Lieutenant 
Turnbull) and I were having dinner together about 7.80 p.m., 
and they started slinging ‘‘ sausages ’’ (small trench mortar 
bombs) into us. One of these landed near our kitchen and 
ruined the dinner. That put our backs up, so I went out 
and turned every infernal machine in our possession on to 
the beggars. We threw bombs, fired rifle grenades and 
trench howitzers into their trench for about an hour. In 
reply they showered sausages into us. They got sick of it 
in the end and shut up. I had not a single man hit, but 
they burst up two dug-outs and made some ugly holes in the 
parapet. When all was quiet we finished our dinner, and 
then, just to teach them a lesson, I got the Field Artillery 
and the heavy guns to give them a dose. There was not a 
single reply, and we have been left in perfect peace since. 


28rd January, 1916. (Bedford House.) (H.L.) 


I am sitting in what is called a tubular steel dug-out. It 
reminds one more of the London Tube Railway than any- 
thing else. There are lots of these little dwellings here, all 
clustered round a large white chateau. There are other 
dug-outs in the cellars of the chateau, stables, out-houses, 
etc. The chateau itself looks rather the worse for wear. 
There is not a pane of glass left in any of the windows. The 
walls are one mass of holes made by shrapnel bullets. The 
statues, sun-dials, fountains, etc., are strewn about anyhow 
in the grounds in front. Most of the trees are knocked over 
and there is not one undamaged. I have just been for a 
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walk round the grounds. The whole place is, of course, a 
sea of mud, but boarded paths, called ‘‘ duck-boards.”’ or 
‘‘ trench walks,’’ are laid down. Rats are running about 
by the hundred. All round the chateau are scores of guns 
of all sizes, dug-in (as it is called) in the fences, back garden, 
canal bank, etc. Every now and then they seem to wake 
up as it were and let you know about it. When the Boches 
reply and begin chipping more lumps off the old chateau you 
know more about it. 


45th February, 1916. (Canny Hill Trenches.) (H.L.) 


Things have been humming. A general bombardment of 
our trenches started early yesterday morning and continued 
all day. It culminated in the blowing-up of two mines on 
our right. My trench is rather knocked about, but so far 
there are only few casualties. I got to sleep about 1 a.m. 
and woke at 8 to find it snowing hard, just to add to our 
discomforts a little. It is impossible to see twenty yards 
across no-man’s-land. I feel as lively as can be, and have 
just been round and wished every man a Happy Christmas. 
The only thing we are sorry about is that the Germans did 
not attack us, as we were all ready to give them what for 
if they had come across. 


23rd February, 1916. (Canny Hill Trenches.) (H.L.) 


It is so beastly cold I can hardly hold the pencil. How 
the men stick it I do not know, as many of them are 
practically out in it all the four days and nights. They are 
as cheerful as can be though. 


Ast (RLY 4916. (Railway Dug-outs, Shrapnel Corner.) 
(HLL. 


I am living in a dug-out which is tunnelled right into the 
middle of a railway embankment. It is all lined out with 
thick timber, and the way in is by an underground passage 
some five yards long. I have a bed and a table, also two 
forms, so am living in luxury this time. It is of course dark, 
and I have to burn candles all day long. There is a large 
pond outside my front door with bulrushes growing round 
the edge. There are water-hens and any amount of fish. 
This morning a large shell landed plump in the middle of it, 
the result being that the men are having fresh fish for dinner. 
Altogether this is a most desirable country residence, and 
the name of it is ‘‘ Shrapnel Corner.”’ 
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4st March, 1916. (An unrecorded incident of the war.) 


While the battalion was in reserve at the Railway Dug- 
outs, one of the tough ‘“‘ old ’”? bombers of ‘* A’? Company 
thought to enliven the tedium of waiting by a little private 
sport. Observing a fine looking duck on one of the ponds 
behind these dug-outs, he proceeded to stalk the bird, and 
drawing a bead on it with his rifle, fired. The fate of the 
duck is not recorded, but the bullet (I hope a ricochet) entered 
a dug-out occupied by heavy gunners. The next scene was 
an infuriated sergeant-major of the Heavy Artillery in hot and 
angry pursuit of our hero, who thought it best to execute a 
strategic but somewhat rapid retreat towards the starting 
point. The situation, however, was saved by the German 
gunners, who unexpectedly put down a couple of heavy shells 
between the pursuer and the pursued. After this our sports- 
man returned to us at his leisure and without loss of dignity. 
The moral of the story seems to lie in the occasional value 
of heavy guns for covering a retiring force. 


2nd March, 4916. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


Last night we had a fine sight. The troops on our right 
attacked and re-took all the trenches which the Germans 
captured about ten days ago. I sat on the top of my dug-out 
and watched the fun. It was about the best display of fire- 
works one could ask for, and the din was appalling. This 
ae scores of German prisoners were marched back past 
our lines. 


3rd March, 1916. (The Pigeon Post.) (W.B.M.) 


‘* Any message for the pigeons, Sir? ”’ 

The signal orderly, dripping water from every fold and 
angle, thrust his head from the driving rain outside through 
the door of the damp, dreary and dark dug-out which 
represented Battalion Headquarters. 

** You might write something for him, Mac,”’ said the 
C.O. ‘* I’m off for a nap.” 

It was in the early weeks of 1916; there had been a few 
days of intense frost and snow, now followed by continuous 
soaking rain for days. The pitiless downpour never lessened 
for a minute, and looked as if it would never cease streaming 
down from the leaden sky, which seemed to press down 
almost to the earth itself. 


Cc 
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‘*6 Mount Sorrel ’’ in such conditions was in a deplorable 
state. The fire-trench was everywhere literally thigh-deep 
in water, mud and slush; and we had just come in the 
night before. 

How, if possible, to get rid of at any rate some of the 
water out of the trenches was the most pressing problem. 
Among the “ trench stores ’’ (name of evil omen) were two 
ancient and dilapidated trench-pumps—neglected, broken, 
and pronounced quite irreparable by the O.C. of No. 2 
Company (a consulting engineer in civil life). 

Brilliant idea! Try the effect of a message direct to 
Headquarters by the “‘ pigeon post.’’ Straightway I wrote 
out on the flimsy paper a carefully worded memo. statin 
the conditions and asking urgently for trench-pumps, signed 
it, and, rolling it up, placed it in the little aluminium 
cylinder to be fixed to the leg of the carrier pigeon. 

To those accustomed to the usual army routine of 
** indenting ”’ and its delays, the result was so startling as 
to amaze every one. Word was received back at once that 
two trench-pumps were at our immediate disposal, and they 
arrived the same night along with the rations—brand new, 
and of the latest pattern. 

A day or two later, when once more the signal orderly 
poked his head through the door with the usual formula, 
** Any message for the pigeons, Sir? ”’ 

** Look here, Mac,’ said the C.O., ‘* we got such an 
amazingly prompt and satisfactory reply to the message you 
sent the other day, just send them another, will you, and 
tell them all our whisky is finished.”’ 


6th March, 19146. (Mount Sorrel Trenches.) (H.L.) 


We had more snow last night, and the trench flooded 
out once more. This is like nothing so much as living in a 
sinking ship. Nothing but pump, pump, pump to keep your 
head above water. 


9th March, 1946. (Swan Chateau: Brigade Reserve.) (H.L.) 


We have had a worse time in the trenches these last six 
days than any before. The cold has been frightful, and 
for the first four days I was never off my feet trying to keep 
the men working and preventing the whole trench collapsing. 
Last night we were relieved, and marched about five miles 
to our present quarters. How we got the men back I do 
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not know. Everybody was wet through and frozen as stiff 
as a board. Having got here, we are in a good place. It 
is a ruined chateau, called ‘‘ Swan Chateau,’’ because there is 
a solitary swan on the lake, the sole survivor of the people 
who lived here in peace time. The rooms are full of priceless 
china and bronzes, and we sit on plush chairs in our muddy 
clothes. It is part of the standing orders of the brigade that 
the swan has to be fed every day and that no one is to 
molest it. We have to keep very quiet here, as the Germans 
can see us from their lines, and if they notice anything they 
immediately shell the place. 

A letter from the General has just come round, com- 
plimenting us on our good work in the trenches during the 
last six days; and I certainly think it was merited, as the 
men have been marvellous. Not a single complaint, in spite 
of the awful conditions they have had to put up with. 


40th March, 1916. (Salient Brigade Reserve.) (G.S.J.) 


I think the last month is the worst we have had. Though 
not actually engaged in the fighting for the Bluff, we are the 
next Division north of it, and so you can imagine we came 
in for a good deal of fighting. It was generally expected 
that the Boches would attack, and it was on our bit that 
they were looked for. They blew up three mines in front of 
us, and at one place tried to leave their parapet, but were 
checked. No doubt they sent out strong “ battle patrols ”’ 
all along the line, ready to get into our trenches wherever the 
sentries had been overawed by the shelling. They knocked 
in our parapet in twenty-nine places, but we only had three 
killed and ten wounded ; and the remaining sentries did their 
work well. In fact, the 7th were keen to have a fight, 
and I know would have given a good account of themselves. 
Of course this show has upset all plans. Otherwise the 
whole Division would have come out on 25th February. 
Instead we have been kept in the front line. And there is 
no doubt that it is a great compliment to the Division. For 
the three worst months of the year they have been entrusted 
with what is probably the most important tactical position 
in the whole of our line. As a matter of fact, it was not our 
turn to be in the trenches for these six days, we should have 
been in support. But as the supporting battalion had not 
been in that immediate part of the line before, and things 
were so unsettled, the Brigadier with many apologies asked 
us to take it over. It was a pretty rough experience. 
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Incessant snow and very few dug-outs. Had the men not 
worked hard the trenches would simply have collapsed, and 
it was a case of pumping night and day. In spite of it all 
we got quite a lot of timber put in, and left the place 
stronger than we found it. We managed that each man was 
able to get into a dug-out for at least a few hours every day. 
But one never went round the trenches without finding men 
who were off duty lying fast asleep on the fire-steps covered 
with a mackintosh sheet, on top of which was two or three 
inches of snow. Our sick only averaged three a day, and we | 
only had one case of trench feet, and that a very slight one | 
on the last morning. We came out into support early yester- | 
day morning, and it took us all our time to march out, as the | 

| 


strain had been very great. 


24th March, 1916. (Canada Huts.) (H.L.) 


The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, came and 
saw us yesterday. Senior officers were all introduced to him. 
Everybody thought him extremely nice. 


44th April, 4916. (Wytschaete Ridge Trenches.) (F.B.C.) | 


We have by this time come to the conclusion that this 
part of the line is not so nice as we had anticipated. More- 
over, it is getting worse and worse daily. Two days ago the 
machine-gun team at J.4 Trench was completely knocked 
out, one killed, the other four wounded. 


27th April, 4916. (Kemmel Defences, Reserve Line.) (H.L.) 


My company is at the moment stationed in a most 
beautiful place (Kemmel Hill). We are in a wood on the 
side of a high hill, and the hill is between us and the 
Germans, so they cannot shell us. There are all sorts of 
birds here. Pheasants, partridges, owls, wood-pigeons, 
nightingales and all the commoner sorts. About daybreak 
the singing is something extraordinary. The ground is 
covered with violets, blue-bells and other wild flowers, and 
the air—well, the air is full of Boche aeroplanes. Altogether | 
it is a most desirable place, and the weather being boiling 
hot, we are thoroughly enjoying ourselves, 
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28th April, 14916. (Locre.) (F.B.C.) 


I went round the machine-gun position on Kemmel 
Defences again. There was a great deal of work to be done 
up there. At this time there were very few really good 
emplacements for machine-guns, and we had to dig the 
positions, and ensure that everyone knew where they were 
so that they could be speedily occupied in case of alarm. 


29th April, 1916. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


In the evening, while we were sitting at dinner at 
Battalion Headquarters, a message came in from the 8rd 
Division for Genera] Kentish (commanding the 9th Infantry 
Brigade) who was dining with us, to the effect that a German 
had deserted and had stated that the enemy were going to 
attack Kemmel Hill sometime between 10 p.m. to-night 
and dawn in the morning. Precautionary steps were taken, 
but our brigade was not put in motion. The troops on the 
Hill were warned to be ready for an attack. 


30th April, 1916. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


At 1.8 a.m. we heard the gas gongs and buzzers going, 
and at the same time a terrific bombardment started; to 
which our guns replied vigorously. The Brigadier issued 
orders for the Kemmel Defences to be manned forthwith, 
so I had to send orders to the rest of the Machine Gun 
Company, back at Fletre, to come up at once. They had 
only got half-way, however, when news came in to the 
effect that the attack had been definitely broken, and they 
accordingly returned to their rest billets. The same thing 
happened to the rest of the brigade. I went round the 
Hill positions later in the morning and found that they 
had been shelled considerably, but had not suffered any 
casualties. There was a rotten smell of gas hanging about 
all around. 


6th May, 19146. (Fletre.) (F.B.C.) 


The Brigadier inspected the transport of the brigade 
near Meteren to-day. There was a very good all round turn- 
out, but the 7th Battalion were as good as anyone else; 
and the General complimented Neville on his show, saying 
that he had never seen a transport better turned out in 
all his service. 
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17th May, 1916. (Locre, Rest Area.) (H.L.) 


We had a really top-hole day yesterday. It was beauti- 
fully fine, and we started our battalion sports about 9.80 a.m. 
We stopped at noon and then continued at 2 p.m. The 
Divisional Commander and many other staff officers put in 
an appearance in the afternoon. We had tea and other 
refreshments on the field; and the silver challenge cup which 
our football team won was on view in the middle of the 
table. Also we managed to get hold of about seventy bottles 
of real Bass, which went very well indeed. There was a 
drum and fife band and various other side shows to help 
matters. In the middle of the proceedings the Transport 
Sergeant (Sergeant Dodds) drove on to the field dressed up 
as a clown in the mess-cart. Inside the cart was the Sergeant 
Shoemaker (Sergeant Donnohue), dressed up like an Italian 
organ-grinder, and he had my C.Q.M.S. (C.Q.M.S. Cutter) 
for a monkey. The monkey was quite good. He had a gas 
helmet on, a sheepskin coat, and a piece of rope for a tail. 
They caused endless amusement, especially in the sergeants’ 
race. To begin with the monkey upset half the runners 
before they had gone ten yards; and this went on the whole 
of the course, as he kept running about amongst their feet. 
The R.S.M. (R.S.M. Casey), who is getting on in years, 
won the race; and won it because the other competitors got 
behind him and shoved him the whole way to the winning 
post. In the evening we had an open-air concert for the 
men. The Boches, of course, poked their nose in by sending 
an aeroplane over, which scattered bombs round about, 
without doing any harm, however. 


22nd May, 1916. (Locre.) (H.L.) 


To-day I have been acting as one of the judges in a 
competition for our Transport. Neville has been running 
the ‘Transport as well as the Quarter-Master’s job for some 
months now. Prizes were offered for the best groomed 
horse, the best turned out saddlery, and the best turned out 
man. There were about seventy horses and I suppose thirty 
men, sO you can imagine our difficulty. The Colonel and 
Captain V. Merivale were the other judges. They were all 
so good that we found it impossible to pick any out, so we 
arranged to split the prizes up amongst the whole lot. You 
have no idea how really smartly they turned out. When 
you think of the frightful rough work and the fact that they 
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are in the open and have no stables, it is marvellous what 
the men do. They get so fond of their horses that they 
nearly cry when anything happens to one of them. 


24th May, 1916. (Locre.) (H.L.) 


We had rather an interesting time yesterday, being 
inspected by General Plumer, who is in command of the 
2nd Army. We marched about four miles and joined some 
ten thousand other troops. The whole lot were drawn up 
in a sort of hollow square. When the G.O.C. arrived we 
all presented arms. It was well done, and looked impressive. 


2nd June, 1916. (Reserve position to trenches H.2-K.1.) 
(H.L.) 


I have caused trouble to-day. This morning I awoke 
with a touch of lumbago, and told one of my subalterns to 
go to the telephone and ask the M.O. (Captain Lidderdale) 
to come down to our billets and see me. The telephone 
orderly came in and said that they would not take a verbal. 
message and that I had to write it. 

** All right,” said I, ‘I will give them something to 
worry about,’’ and I worded the message as follows: “‘ Will 
the M.O. kindly call and see Captain Liddell, who is suffering 
from cerebro-spinal meningitis.’” As a matter of fact I did 
not know what that meant, and chose it because I thought 
it would worry the telephone man at the other end. Later 
I discovered it to be spotted fever, and a most deadly and 
infectious disease. As luck would have it, the message was 
handed in at Brigade Headquarters. In about five minutes 
two doctors came rushing into my bedroom—to find me sitting 
up smoking a cigarette. They had been arranging about a 
special ambulance to be sent at once. Well they were fairly 
sick, but the Adjutant, who arrived shortly afterwards, was 
oe rather annoyed. Most other people think it rather a 
joke. | 


oth June, 1916. (Wytschaete Ridge Trenches.) (F.B.C.) 


Yesterday Colonel Stewart, the G.S.O.I. of the Division 
was killed while going round the line. Turnbull was 
wounded in the front line this morning and sent to hospital. 
At this time everything is looking very black. We have just 
heard of the naval battle and of Kitchener’s death. 
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6th June, 1916. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


There was a great deal of enemy trench mortaring to-day, 
especially in trenches J.4, K.2a, and L.6. 


45th June, 1916. (Same place). (F.B.C.) . 


During this spell in the line we did a great deal of 
indirect machine-gun fire. The infantry carried out raids 
and active patrols. The 7th Northumberland Fusiliers lost 
heavily in officers, Captain Davis and Burnett both being 
killed by a trench mortar bomb. Second-Lieutenants 
Charlton and Dale were also killed. 


22nd June, 1916. (F.B.C.) 


We heard the outline of a scheme for the capture of the 
Messines-Wytschaete Ridge, which was intended to be under- 
taken by this Division. We had to carry out various 
reconnaissances, fix on machine-gun positions both before, 
during, and after the attack, and also to get out provisional 
skeleton orders and make such arrangements as we could, 
on the understanding that zero day would be the 24th July. 
As it turned out, this never came to a head, as all our 
energies were apparently needed on the Somme. 


25th June, 1916. (F.B.C.) 


The company of the battalion holding the left sector had 
its Headquarters at Siege Farm. It was said of this place 
that the farmer had told some previous occupants that so 
long as he was left alone the farm would not be shelled, 
but if he was sent away it would be blown to pieces. 
Certainly, some time after he had gone away, it was razed 
to the ground in a few minutes one afternoon. 


29th June, 1916. (F.B.C.) 


In view of the intended operations in our area, all sorts 
of preparations were made. Thus various plots of ground 
were allotted to various units, field ambulances, P.O.W. 
cages, etc. We were ordered to move our camp, as our 
field had been allotted to a Casualty Clearing Station, who 
were due to move in at once. . 
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The Plaintive Boche. (W.B.M.) 


After two months of continuous misery in the Salient 
we came to a “health resort ’? farther south. Here the 
trenches were good, standing on high ground they were dry, 
and the parapets were sound. Altogether a most agreeable 
change from anything we had as yet encountered. Our 
predecessors in this area had acted on the principle of ‘* Live 
and let live,’? and had thus ensured a peaceful and quiet 
time of it. Unfortunately the Northumberlands had had it 
well drilled into them that ‘‘ The chief end of man ”’ (as the 
shorter catechism has it) was to harry and annoy the Boche 
perpetually, to make his life a misery on all occasions, and, 
incidentally, to kill as many as possible. All of this they 
proceeded to do as promptly and effectually as they could. 

This was apparently not at all to the liking of °° Fritz,’’ 
and so one day a voice called over from the Boche trenches 
in accents full of pathos, and with a plaintive tone of 
regret :— 

** I wish to God you—Northumberlands—would get out 
of this and let us have the back again! ”’ 


4th August, 1916. (Wolverghem.) (F.B.C.) 


By this time it seemed very apparent that each division 
in turn would have its chance on the Somme. We had 
already heard that we were ‘“‘ for it ’’ at no distant date. 


9th August, 1916. (Fletre.) (F.B.C.) 


We received brigade orders for the move south to-day. 
We had to entrain at Bailleul. 


41th August, 1916. (Fienvillers.) (F.B.C.) 


We arrived at Doullens, where we entrained. From here 
we marched to Fienvillers, passing to the Reserve Army. 
The village consisted of only a few dilapidated houses. 


30th August, 1916. (Henencourt Wood.) (G.S.J.) 


Here we are—on the spot but not yet in it. I have spent 
two full days going over the ground reconnoitring and seeing 
the ‘** debris ”’ of the battlefield. Two of the most interest- 
ing days of my life—places which are making history. We 
were in a trench which only twenty-four hours before was 
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occupied by the Boches. Plenty of them lying dead all 
about, and though quite pleasant to the eye, very decidedly 
unpleasant to one of the other senses. I was able to stand 
on the fire-step and for fully five minutes sweep the whole 
surrounding country through my field-glasses. Had I 
attempted the same during the winter I should not have 
been alive five seconds. Now he has no definite trench line 
at the immediate front, but is lying about in shell-holes and 
quickly improvised holes, armed with a machine-gun; and 
he dare not give himself away for fear of our guns. Only 
those of us who had to hold on by the skin of our teeth 
under disadvantageous conditions can fully appreciate the 
difference that now exists. His dug-outs are wonderful, and 
his defences must have been very elaborate. Still he has 
had to leave them. The effects of our artillery are 
stupendous. Most of the ground is pitted like a lot of tea- 
cups placed side by side. 

We passed through what is probably the biggest camp 
the British Army has ever had; and our guns were firing 
incessantly—big howitzers quite uncovered from the middle 
of transport lines, and our 18-pounders quite near the front 
line. The Boches were retaliating, but we have got such a 
good command of the ridge and of the air that their powers 
of observation are very limited, and they fire either at 
random or by the map. In fact the ridge gives us such good 
protection that we can go to within two hundred yards of 
the front line without going into a communication trench. 
Very different from what we have been accustomed to. It 
is very wet and cold to-day. 


4ith September, 1916. (Mametz Wood.) (F.B.C.) 


While reconnoitring the assembly trenches for the 
attack in which the brigade is to take part in the course of 
the next few days, Brigadier-General H. F. Clifford, D.S.O., 
was shot through the heart by a sniper, about 7.25 a.m. 
This news was received with profound regret by all ranks, 
for we could not possibly have had a better General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Turner, C.M.G., of the 5th Northumber- 
land Fusiliers took over command of the Brigade temporarily, 
until Brigadier-General Ovens joins on the 14th September. 


42th September, 1916. (Same place.) (F.B.C.) 


We were told that there would be a demonstration of the 
new “‘ tanks ”’ at Albert, but as we thought this had some- 
thing to do with the water supply we did not bother to go! 
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45th September, 1916. (By a Company Commander.) 


The battalion did not take part in the battle of the 
Somme until September. Previous to that they had spent 
some weeks at Henencourt, recuperating after their exertions 
in the Salient and at Kemmel. Under the able direction of 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Jackson they had undergone a 
thorough course of training, and were not only up to strength 
for the first time since they came out but in first-class 
condition. On the 12th September the battalion left 
Henencourt and marched to Mametz Wood, where they 
bivouacked till the night of the 14th. It was during this 
period that Major N. I. Wright,’ much to the regret of all 
ranks, was posted to the command of the 5th Battalion. 

_ The plan of operations for the 15th September was briefly 
as follows. There were three objectives, none of which could 
be seen from our lines. The first, Hook Trench, was com- 
paratively speaking simple, as it was well defined ; it was the 
German front line, and it was near at hand. The second 
objective, called ‘‘ the Blue Line,’”’ was aptly named, for it 
was literally ‘‘ in the blue ’’ except for a sunken road, some 
forty yards long, which was somewhere on the left flank. 
The final objective was the ‘‘ Starfish Line.’’ Our inability 
to see the objectives was a handicap, but what caused more 
anxiety were the facts that the battalion had to widen its 
front as it advanced, and that the whole operation had to be 
carried out at a right incline. 

On the night of the 14th, favoured by pitch darkness, the 
delicate business of getting the men correctly placed on the 
Jumping off tapes was accomplished without a casualty and 
without a hitch. Each company was drawn up in four lines; 
** A’? commanded by Captain J. W. Merivale on the right, 
** B ’? commanded by Captain E. Fenwicke Clennell, “ C ”’ 
commanded by Captain V. Merivale, M.C., and on the left 
** D ”? commanded by Captain G. F. Ball, M.C. 

The day itself certainly started well. The preliminary 
bombardment sounded satisfactory, and the tank (used for 
the first time) on ‘‘ D ’? Company’s left flank looked inspir- 
ing. The companies swept forward in their four lines over 
the slightly rising ground which hid Hook Trench. The 
first objective was taken without much difficulty, though we 
suffered casualties; the centre companies were held up for 
a time by machine-guns until they were put out of action 
by the flanking companies. The intention had been that the 


s 
* Now Lieutenant-Colonel N. I. Wright, D.S.O., commanding the 
battalion. | 
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battalion would stay some ten minutes in Hook Trench 
reorganizing and fortifying the position, and they would then 
advance to the Blue Line in conformity with the barrage 
time-table. Unfortunately the movement at a right incline 
on an unseen objective had already had a disastrous effect on 
the formation of the attack. Units on the flanks had either 
inclined themselves away or bumped into each other, and 
the same applied to companies and platoons. As it seemed 
hopeless to unravel things in the short time available, the 
men were quickly told off and handed over to officers and 
N.C.QO.’s as they stood. When the ten minutes was up the 
artillery bombardment from both sides was terrific. The 
result was disconcerting in more ways than one. The 
ground was dry and had been pulverized by previous 
bombardments, so that a cloud of dust and smoke like a 
London fog now appeared and hid all landmarks; and the 
right incline to the Blue Line became more problematical 
than ever. As the men advanced, direction and cohesion 
were lost; and after struggling on some few hundred yards 
the senior Company Commander called a halt. The two 
surviving Company Commanders (Ball and Clennell) were 
found, and a council of war was held. A map was got out 
and set with the compass—an operation costing the lives of 
Second-Lieutenant J. Robinson and C.S.M. Foster—and a 
guess was made as to the direction of the sunken road in 
the Blue Line. About forty men were collected and the 
advance was resumed; and eventually, more by good luck 
than anything else, the sunken road was located. Captain 
Ball on the left flank was the first to spot it, and he was 
immediately afterwards wounded in the ankle. The troops 
were by this time fatigued, but they carried the sunken road 
with considerable dash. It is amusing now to recollect how 
the men rushed to the edge of the cutting, and then lost 
their balance and fell headlong down the steep sides, clinging 
on to and carrying down with them the amazed German 
garrison. We dealt with those of them that wished to resist, 
and accepted souvenirs from the rest, and then started the 
business of consolidation in earnest. Patrols were sent out 
to left and right, but they failed to get in touch with anyone. 
Captain Thomas (Trench Mortar Battery) dug his Stokes 
mortar in so as to cover Pioneer Alley, and promised to 
annihilate anyone who attempted to come down it. Captain 
Fenwicke Clennell rescued Captain Ball at considerable risk 
and brought him into safety. Screened by the smoke and 
dust we sited small fire trenches in front on ground slightly 
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higher than the top of the road; and these were rapidly 
dug. The prisoners, more numerous than ourselves, were 
sent to the rear in charge of Private Martin, a diminutive 
signaller. He caused much consternation among his flock 
by deftly severing their trouser buttons before the journey 
began. It made an imposing procession—the prisoners with 
their hands deep in their trouser pockets, followed by Private 
Martin smoking an enormous souvenir cigar and mumbling, 
** Ha’ way, you blinking beggars.”’ 

A succession of runners were grudgingly withdrawn from 
our little garrison and sent to the rear with messages to 
Battalion Headquarters reporting our position and asking for 
support. But it was some time before one of them managed 
to get there and back intact. 

By this time the artillery fire had abated and the smoke 
and dust were rapidly clearing. An almost oppressive silence 
followed. The men rested, smoking cigars and eating 
** Hindenburger Kake.’’ To the rear nothing could be seen, 
for it was rising ground. To the flanks as far as we could 
see the battalion had the world to themselves. In front, 
Starfish, Eaucourt L’Abbaye, Hexham Road and the Butte 
de Warlencourt looked peaceful and pleasant in the sunshine. 
The sunken road itself had been a trench mortar emplace- 
ment, and was handsomely equipped with 11-inch, 10-inch, 
9-inch and 7-inch mortars, also shells and a hand-book on 
how to load and fire the ‘‘ Minnenwerfen System Einhart.”’ 
The hand-book, however, was relentless, and would not reveal 
its valuable contents, so all idea of supporting this isolated 
position with devastating trench mortar fire had to be 
abandoned. Later on in the afternoon preparations were 
made by the Boches for the inevitable counter-attack; and 
they appeared to be massing behind the Starfish Line. 
That they meant to do things in earnest we judged by the 
number of men starting forward in little groups and by the 
thoroughness of the bombardment. While the Boches were 
still assembling, the first message from Battalion Head- 
quarters arrived. This communication was hopeful, and also 
rather ambitious, as it suggested that the ‘“ battalion ** 
might possibly advance and take the Starfish Line. What 
was more hopeful was the news that the whole brigade of 
Durhaimns was advancing and would not only reinforce the 
sunken road garrison but also advance beyond it, and doubt- 
less annihilate the distressingly large numbers of Boches 
massing in front. There appeared then to us to be three 
alternatives, Either the Boches would arrive first—in which 
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case our tenure of the sunken road (isolated and unprotected 
by wire) would be unpleasant and short—or the Durhams 
would arrive first, or else the Boches and the Durhams would 
come tumbling down the sides of the cutting at the same 
time. Our speculations were, however, interrupted by the 
Boche attack suddenly beginning. The only S.O.S. rocket 
we possessed had been jealously guarded, and it was now 
discharged, with satisfactory results. Our supply of S.A.A. 
was very limited, so that the picked shots were detailed 
to open the defence, leaving the remainder to come in with 
battle sights later. The Lewis guns,ewhich were pushed out 
on either flank, did good execution ; but the attack appeared, 
from the German point of view, to be making very satis- 
factory progress, and the Boches were within a short distance 
of us, when they suddenly began to waver and halt, and then 
they broke up in confusion. Those crest-fallen individuals 
on our side, who had had half their ammunition taken from 
them and been told not to fire a single shot over two hundred 
yards, naturally took the credit of the German debacle 
entirely to themselves. 

The rest of the day was uneventful, except for intermittent 
shell-fire and for the sudden arrival of the Durhams, who 
at first seemed to regard us as part of the enemy. We were 
relieved by two platoons of the 6th Durhams that night, and 
we retraced our steps wearily to Mametz Wood, where we 
received a right royal welcome from Captain Neville and his 
capable and sympathetic staff. Thus ended our introduction 
to the battle of the Somme. : | 


Monday, 18th September, 1916. (Mametz Wood.) (G.S.J.) 


We have had another very terrible fight, and the battalion, 
as I was sure it would, has added further to its reputation. 
Corps Commander, Divisional General and our new Brigadier 
have all alike complimented us. General Wilkinson, who is’ 
anything but demonstrative, used the word ‘* magnificent.” 
We have paid a heavy price for it, about three hundred 
ordinary ratings and nine officers. Our divisional line had 
High Wood one hundred yards away on our right and Martin- 
puich on our left; the 47th Division on our right to take 
High Wood, the 15th Division on our left to take Martin- 
puich. We were not allowed to take more than twenty 
officers inclusive of Headquarters into action. We were 
given a most difficult military objective. Starting with a 
five hundred yards frontage to the battalion, we could only 
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see our first objective, two hundred yards away; then we 
crossed the sky-line and had to take a direction roughly 
half-right and open out to a second objective with a frontage 
of about seven hundred yards. This objective too was 
absolutely ill-defined, and consisted of a line on the map 
about five hundred yards ahead of our first objective. The 
4th Northumberland Fusiliers and ourselves were in the 
front line, the 6th Northumberland Fusiliers in support, and 
the 5th Northumberland Fusiliers in reserve. The 150th 
Brigade were on our left coupling up with the 15th Division. 
The 151st Brigade were in Divisional reserve. 

We started at 6.20 a.m. on Friday morning, and hoped to 
take the first objective by surprise. The new ‘‘ tanks,”’ 
however, were spotted, and the Boches were frantically 
sending up S.O.S. rockets at 6.15 a.m. It was a magnificent 
sight to see the Division move forward close up to our two- 
minute barrage to the first objective. Our fellows were over 
and in without a falter, and certainly got their fill of Boche 
blood, in spite of the cries of ‘*‘ Kamerad,’’ *“‘ Pardon,’’ etc., 
and the offers of anything from money and trinkets to rifles 
and bayonets which the enemy presented to them. I was 
rather astonished at the small number of prisoners that came 
in from the first objective, but a visit paid to it and the 
number of dead Germans counted gave an adequate explana- 
tion. We were instructed to remain in this trench for an 
hour, presumably to give the 47th Division time to clear out 
High Wood. This, unfortunately, they were unable to do, 
yet our fellows went on undaunted; and it was here that we 
suffered most. The 4th Northumberland Fusiliers were in 
a worse position, and yet some of them got right through 
to the second objective on the right; and about one hundred 
of ours got through in the centre to a sunken road, where 
they captured a Minnenwerfer battery, taking their guns and 
a lot of stores and twenty prisoners. The failure of the 
Division on our right exposed our right flank, and the 
Boches started bombing attacks against us. Colonel Gibson 
quickly realized the position, and I made over to him my 
companies of the 6th Northumberland Fusiliers, sent up in 
support, to establish a defensive position on this flank. 
This was accomplished, and as the wood was now nearly 
surrounded, and there was in fact a strong line held far 
forward, a second attempt by the 47th Division succeeded. 
And by 2 p.m. the wood was ours. Up till this time com- 
munication had been very difficult, and our men in the 
sunken road were quite isolated with no connection on either 
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flank, and the Boche snipers in High Wood were able to 
kill all our runners. After communication was established I 
had no reinforcements left, otherwise we could have got 
further forward, as the Boches were stone cold. 

We are probably in for another fight to-night, but the 
men are quite fit, and I fancy the enemy are beginning to 
weary. Unfortunately it is very wet, and everything most 
uncomfortable. 


48th September, 1916, to 13th November, 1916. 


There is a gap here of two months which cannot be filled 
up from personal records, as there are none available. 
Please refer to Appendix I. (Extracts from the Battalion 
War Diary.) 


13th November, 1916. (Gird Line.) (W.H.F.) 


On the 18th of November the battalion under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Scott Jackson, D.S.O., 
moved up from the position in support around Eaucourt 
L’Abbaye and the Flers Switch to Snag Trench in readiness 
for the attack on the following day. The condition of the 
ground at this time was exceedingly bad, and added 
immensely to the difficulty of our task. The weather had 
broken badly and all the trenches were waterlogged. Mud 
was everywhere, in parts up to the waist, and what was 
worse, the thicker more tenacious kind that Just covered 
the boots and clung in heavy masses. The exertion of 
forcing our way step by step in our already heavily 
burdened state during our various moves about this time, 
remains in my mind as some of the most strenuous and 
exhaustive times of the whole war. | 

**D ”? Company under Second-Lieutenant Woods occupied 
Abbaye trench Left. We were in support to ‘“*A’’ and 
‘*B’’? Companies who were in Snag Trench, some two 
hundred yards in front, and who were to attack the Gird 
line at daybreak. We were to move forward at the same 
time and occupy Snag when they vacated it. ‘“*C”’ 
Company was also in Abbaye Trench. Their particular 
job was for half the company to follow up *“‘ A” and **B”’ 
with the water and bombs to the final objective and the 
other half were to remain where they were in support. 
This half company, I well remember, were inclined to 
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congratulate themselves on their simple duties, but they, 
poor chaps, had not reckoned on the intensity of the 
Boche barrage. 

At last we were all in position and wishing for the 
dragging minutes to hasten. Woods was the most cheerful 
companion imaginable for an occasion of this sort. We had 
spent a very strenuous night with the N.C.O.’s encourag- 
ing, urging and heaving the Company through the mud, 
but this had not in any way impaired his good spirits. 
Eventually a grey line appeared in the eastern sky and 
slowly the low outline of the Butte de Warlincourt took 
shape half-left of our position. Suddenly the sky seemed 
to split and our barrage came over. Pencils of golden 
rain, the German S8.O.S. rose all along the opposing line. 
Machine-guns opened out from all directions and crash 
came the German barrage. | 

**1D)*? Company stumbled forward over the shell-holes 
and those who reached Snag Trench were thankful to jump 
into what was left of it. Our casualties in that short 
crossing between the two trenches had been heavy ‘and even 
those who were uninjured received a severe shaking from 
the concussion of the bursting shells. 

When I found Woods he was as cheerful as ever and 
pointed out a hole in his tunic where a bullet from a sniper 
in the Butte had grazed him. We could see no signs of 
‘“* A” or **B,’? but hoped they were by this time securely 
established in the Gird line in front of us. We were now 
looking across the top of a slight rise, Snag trench running 
along one side of it and Gird along the other, with the 
Butte some six hundred yards to the left, dominating the 
situation. Our contact ’planes now came over, flying low, 
and calling on their Klaxon horns for ground flares to 
indicate the position of the front line. As it proved later 
‘*D *? Company was then the front line but at the time 
we had great hopes of ‘*A’’ and **B” being seated in 
front. ‘*D’’ Company then manned Snag Trench as best 
they could with their attenuated numbers in a series of 
posts, touching up with the Ist Australian Division on the 
right; the left, so far as I could discover, being in the air. 
Things eventually quietened down but there was still no 
sign from the front. A rumour came down the line that 
the Australians on our right had got a communication 
trench dug back from the Gird but we could learn nothing 
further. 

We listened anxiously for the sound of a counter-attack 
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in the Gird line or some sign to indicate the presence of 
‘“*A’”? and **B” but none came. Occasional shots began 
to come from that direction and then we knew that all 
was not well. 

The day wore through without further incident until 
6.30 p.m. when once more our guns opened up in a deafen- 
ing barrage. Once more those pencils of golden rain rose 
from the line opposite and we had to sit down to a deaden- 
ing, deafening hail of shells. This in time died away, and 
then the explanation arrived in the form of a note from 
Headquarters instructing Lieutenant Woods to collect all 
available men and attack the Gird line at 6.30 p.m. The 
mud was the cause of the delay. The runner arrived in 
the last stages of exhaustion. Woods was then in a 
quandary as what was best to be done. We debated the 
situation and agreed the futility of now attempting the 
attack with the handful of weary men that composed the 
company, knowing that the Gird line was held in force 
by the enemy. A further diversion was here caused by 
the arrival of the 4th Battalion under the personal command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel B. D. Gibson, accompanied by Captain 
C. Stephenson, his Adjutant. He informed Woods that the 
4th was to have occupied the trench as we jumped off at 
6.80 but owing to the appalling conditions of the trenches 
he had been unable to get his battalion up in time. 

He then decided that the Gird line must be attacked. 
I was detailed to take what bombers I had (six) and bomb 
into the Gird line. When I was in, I had to form a block 
and then bomb up to the right and endeavour to get in 
touch with the Australians who had got a footing there. 
The rest of the 7th and a portion of the 4th were then to 
come over in two waves and occupy the cleared trench. 
About this period a carrying party with water and bombs 
intended for the original attack arrived. They too had 
found the mud to be almost too much for them. By this 
time one may well imagine considerable confusion existed 
in the darkness and the mud of the ill-defined trench. I 
got my six bombers equipped, watered and supplied with 
bread, our iron rations having been already consumed. 

We were given the word to go and scrambled over the 
parapet. For some reason or other the first wave must 
have taken the invitation to be open to them, as, when I 
was clear of the trench I found myself not with a select 
little band of bombers, but supported right and left by 
the entire first wave. The noise of this movement must 
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have carried over to the Boche as no sooner were we well 
in the open than Véry lights rose in quick succession 
followed by machine-guns, rifles, bombs and the familiar 
golden rain of their S.O.S. It was then that I caught my 
last glimpse of Woods. He had got out on the left and 
was making for the Gird line full of purpose, closely 
followed by his staunch servant Private T. Rose. The 
night became as light as day with the numerous German 
Véry lights. A murderous fire met us and men fell right 
and left. I got as far as the range of the egg-bombs from 
the objective, and found I had only one solitary private 
with me. It was there I decided to pause and see if there 
were any signs of further support coming up. We got 
into a shell-hole and waited. There were one or two 
shadowy forms in the gloom crawling from shell-hole to 
shell-hole, but whether they were wounded men I could 
not tell. As the time passed and no support came I could 
see that this was the end of our hopes. The Gird line 
must remain in German hands for the present. 

The shell-fire gradually died away and as it was obvious 
that nothing more could be done I returned with my lone 
supporter to Snag. The next day, the 15th November, 
the 4th Battalion withdrew and left the 7th again in 
occupation of the line. Lieutenant Woods was killed during 
the attack, and I found myself in command of the remnants 
of the battalion. We now had a trench strength of one 
officer and seventy-six men including the carrying party 
which came up during the night. The day passed quietly, 
and in the afternoon we were ordered to withdraw to the 
Abbaye supports. Here we found a ghastly sight. The 
trench was almost obliterated by shell-fire. The half of 
** C > Company which had remained behind had apparently 
scattered in depth in an attempt to avoid the well marked 
position of the trench but to little purpose. We had almost 
reached the limits of human endurance and in one case, 
which I sent to the dressing station, the mental strain had 
proved too much. During the evening the battalion was 
relieved, bringing to an end this fatal tour. Never in my 
comparatively long service with the battalion did we meet 
with such hardship and horrors as on this occasion, or, I 
believe, were so few left to tell the tale. 
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147th December, 1916. (Bresle, Rest Area.) (H.L.) 


Yesterday I went for an expedition with Captain Lidder- 
dale, the Medical Officer, to Amiens, about twelve miles 
away. The difficulty, of course, is getting there, and the 
method one pursues is to stand on the road and shout at 
every car or motor lorry as it comes along. After stopping 
about thirty we finally succeeded, and found a lorry going 
in the required direction. It was an interesting ride, as 
there are hundreds of Boche prisoners working all the way. 
Jolly fat and comfortable they look. They are fed the same 
way as our men, and get fires in their huts, which is more 
than we have. 


24th December, 1916. (Bresle.) (H.L.) 


We are very busy making the final preparations for our 
Christmas dinner. The men are going to get turkeys, 
potatoes, vegetables, plum puddings, beer and a ration of 
rum; so they will not do badly. I have been spending 
money like water these last few days, as most of the business 
has been left in my hands. Sir Charles Milburn has sent 
£100, and there was a cheque from Lord Grey for £10 this 
morning. So I think we shall manage all right. 


25th December, 1916. (Bresle.) (H.L.) 


Last night the Chaplain, Captain J. O. Aglionby, C.F., 
had a party of about fifty men, who went round the various 
ee and sang carols. They were really extraordinarily 
good. | 


29th December, 1916. (Near High Wood, Somme.) (H.L.) 


You cannot imagine what the country is like. Every 
square yard torn up by shell-fire. Not a house, and hardly 
a tree stump standing. When [I say not a house, I mean 
there is not one brick standing where it was originally 
placed. And you can walk through the site of a village and 
never know it was there, except by the map. All the old 
Boche lines are now covered with our camps, huts, etc. And 
we have railway trains running about where last summer 
the Boches used to roam. 
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81st December, 1916. (Hexham Road, Battalion Headquarters 
: for front line.) (H.L.) 


I am writing in the deepest dug-out I have ever been in 
yet. Things have been fairly quiet so far, but the trenches 
are in a horrible condition, being full of mud and water. 
There is not a blade of grass or even a tree stump to be 
seen anywhere round here. Just mud, which has been 
churned up again and again by shell-fire. It is therefore 
not easy to find one’s way about as there are no landmarks. 


6th January, 1917. (Flers Switch, Support.) (H.L.) 


I was in the underground passages and vaults of an old 
abbey (Eaucourt L’Abbaye) the other night. The top part 
is blown to bits, and two of our tanks lie wrecked near by. 
Underneath, however, it is quite safe, and you can get sixty 
feet or more, if you like, underground. The cellars are big 
enough to hold five hundred men comfortably, and they are 
full of German leavings. There are hundreds of pounds of 
biscuits and coffee, etc., and our fellows are now peacefully 
sleeping in beds recently occupied by Germans. 


16th January, 1917. (Hexham Road Headquarters.) (H.L.) 


We have been moving up to the front line. Last night 
three Germans walked into our lines and gave themselves 
up. They were utterly fed up with the war. The attitude 
of our men towards them is extraordinary. When they 
took them in the front line the first thing they did was to 
give them a meal. Tommy treats a prisoner like a welcome 
guest and cannot do enough for him. There does not appear 
to be the slightest feeling of enmity. After all, one cannot 
help feeling sorry for them, as they look so beastly wet and 
miserable. 


24th January, 1917. (Bazentin-le-Petit.) (H.L.) 


The cold here is the most intense I have ever experienced. 
We came out of the line last night, and had an awful 
journey back. The way was a narrow track made of boards 
which were nothing but a sheet of ice. It was no use walk- 
ing on either side, as you merely floundered from one shell- 
hole into another. Last night I actually had to wrap my 
muffler round my face, as my breath turned my moustache 
into a lump of ice. 


MAME'Z WOOD, 


SOMME, JANUARY, 1917. 
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7th February, 1917. (Dernancourt.) (H.L.) 


Yesterday about thirty of us (Colonels, Adjutants, and 
Company Commanders) visited a part of the French trenches. 
We travelled in a motor char-a-banc. We left this place at 
7.80 a.m., and it was jolly cold. Eventually we arrived at 
what was once a French town. All you could see of the 
town was a few odd bricks lying here and there. We were 
met by guides, I should say a dozen, who all talked at once 
in French. I think it took about one hour to get things 
sorted out. We then entered a communication trench, and 
walked for five miles up to the front line. All the French 
Tomuinies cheered us all the way; and all the Colonels and 
people gave us sweet champagne to drink. We got back 
to the bus about 4 p.m. (after being shelled on the way), and 
had another awfully cold drive back here. 


14th February, 1917. (P.C. Nancy, near Belloy.) (H.L.) 


We are more or less settled into our new trenches, but 
it has been hard work for everyone ‘“‘ taking over ’’ this 
time. The trenches are much better than the last ones, and 
there are plenty of good and deep dug-outs. The country 
is as flat as a billiard table; it is the furthest south we have 
been yet. The communication trenches are miles long, and 
you get very tired of them. 


2ist February, 1917. (Belloy, Support position.) (H.L.) 


We have had a night and a half of it. We came out of 
the line last night. In the ordinary way we should have 
been relieved by 8 p.m. We left the trench at 8.80 a.m. 
this morning, and it is now 2 p.m., and I do not think we 
have got all the men out yet. You cannot imagine the mud. 
And no man’s mother would recognize him. They are really 
all plastered from head to foot and soaked through and 
through. ‘There is such a maze of trenches about here (mile 
upon mile of them), that we are constantly losing people. 
They wander about for hours in old disused trenches; and 
that is no joke with mud up to the knees and German shells 
chasing you all the time. We are now living in the cellars 
of an old chateau, the cellars being the only part left of it. 
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2nd April, 1917. (Beauval.) (H.L.) 


We have done a long march to-day, and it has been very 
hot and dusty. We passed through many villages wilfully 
wrecked by the Germans when they retired from them. All 
the fruit trees are cut off close to the ground, and every 
house blown up. Even the tombs in the village cemeteries 
had been desecrated and the head-stones knocked to bits. 
They certainly are senseless swine. Fancy going to the 
trouble of painting a huge sign with letters five feet high 
saying, ‘‘ Gott Strafe England ’’! I wonder if they imagine 
that it annoys us. It is just the trick of a boy who runs 
away and puts his fingers to his nose. 


12th iy 4917. (0.G. Line, Arras, Reserve position.) 
H.L. 


We were yesterday billeted in a small village (Wanquetin), 
arid suddenly received orders to move. We were on the road 
in about two hours’ time, about 5.45 p.m. It started to snow, 
and snowed very hard indeed for about three hours. We 
passed through a very famous town (Arras); and after 
innumerable delays caused by the indescribable traffic on 
the roads, we arrived in the present German trench about 
8 a.m. Things are going successfully. Prisoners are stream- 
ing in, and [ can see from the battlefield how small our 
casualties have been. 


48th April, 1917. (Wancourt, Support.) (H.L.) 


We have been in action and are now out for a bit. Things 
are going well for us about here, and the Boches are having 
a bad time. Prisoners are coming in every night, and also 
a lot of deserters ; and we are hoping for great events shortly. 
The havoc about here is simply appalling, and one honestly 
feels sorry for the Boches. Some prisoners we took yester- 
day were nearly in a state of lunacy when we got them into 
our dug-out. The C.O. went up to one to give him a 
cigarette, and he just shrank like a dog that expects to be 
kicked. There is no doubt they believe in many cases they 
will be shot when captured. 


19th April, 1917. (Beaurains.) (H.L.) 


On the 16th we were ordered to proceed to the front line 
and relieve another battalion of our brigade. At the time 
we were occupying an old German trench captured a day or 
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two before, and about one thousand yards in rear of our 
advanced troops. We had been there for a couple of days 
in the most beastly weather you can imagine. Rain, snow 
and frost ; and six inches of mud everywhere. Far too many 
shells flying about; and nothing but ‘‘ iron ”’ rations, which 
means bully beef and biscuits. Water was bad to get, as 
the Boches if they have no time to poison the wells empty 
all the nearest filth into them. What water we get is 
brought up on pack mules, and it reeks of petrol, being 
carried up in petrol tins. The battalion began to move up 
about 8 p.m. I took two companies up myself, and got 
them posted in the support position, the bank of a sunken 
road about five hundred yards behind the front line. I then 
returned to send the other two companies to the front line, 
and had just got back to Battalion Headquarters (a hole in 
the ground some six feet square) when the most frightful 
racket started. All the guns in the place got going, and 
they are pretty thick about here; and all kinds of rockets 
were going up in the front line. The only thing we were 
positive about was that the Boches were attacking; but at 
what part of the line or in what numbers, of course, it was 
impossible to say. The road past Battalion Headquarters 
was packed with men from half a dozen different regiments. 
It was pitch dark, and to make matters worse the rain 
started coming down in torrents. Every telephone wire was 
cut by shell-fire, and every now and then people were getting 
knocked out. I wonder if you can picture the indescribable 
confusion? There was nothing to do but wait till things 
cleared up a bit; so we just sat down in our hole and waited. 
The next thing we heard was someone shouting, ‘* Where’s 
Battalion Headquarters? ’’ and a man in the last stage of 
exhaustion fell into our hole and gasped out, ‘‘ The Germans 
have taken the Tower Trench! ”’ That is all he knew, but it 
was valuable information, as we now knew where to look for 
the trouble. 

The C.O. decided to go himself, and also decided to take 
me with him; so off we went, and I do not think I shall 
forget the journey. We fell into every shell-hole we could 
find; and in five minutes were wet to the skin, and mud 
from the soles of our feet to the top of our tin hats. We 
reached the support line and found it still held by the men 
I had already guided up there previously. Everything was 
in a state of pandemonium of course, but eventually we 
found one of our Company Commanders (Captain Outhwaite) 
who had got a grip of things. He had crawled up to within 
fifteen yards of the captured trench and had come to the 
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conclusion that about one hundred and fifty yards of it 
was occupied by the enemy. He was of opinion that we 
might make a bombing attack and recapture it. He was 
promptly given the job. I went back to get a supply of 
bombs for him, and the C.O. went to Battalion Headquarters. 
Having got the bombs up I was sent to report to the General, 
and I was about fagged to death when I got there. The 
General gave me a large whisky and soda and a lump of 
cake ; and then J told him as much as I knew. I got back to 
Battalion Headquarters and sat down to wait for our bomb- 
ing attack to develop. It came off about midnight. It was 
a failure. One officer was killed and Outhwaite was wounded 
in the face, a bullet going through his tin hat. He walked 
back to Battalion Headquarters and gave us a lot more 
useful information, and was then packed off to hospital.’ 
In the meanwhile we learnt that Captain Swinney was 
missing. He was last seen standing on the parapet firing 
at the Boches with his revolver when they closed round him. 
We did not find any trace of him afterwards. Our first 
attack having failed, it was decided to make a bigger one 
on a larger scale with artillery preparation. I was sent up 
to organize it; and it was about the worst job J have ever 
had. I was given two companies and told that the artillery 
would bombard the captured trench for five minutes, com- 
mencing at twelve noon. It was not pleasant having to 
order these people over the top, when they were all wet 
and tired and hungry; but it had to be done. I sent the 
two companies across to a bank about two hundred and fifty 
yards from the Boches, and made them crawl by twos 
and threes over the open, so as not to excite suspicion. How 
we got them there without being spotted I cannot tell. 
Anyway they all got forward up behind the bank ready to 
go at the given signal. I got to a place where I could 
see the whole show and waited for the result, and very 
trying it was. Well, the thing went like clockwork. Our 
fellows attacked as if they were drilling. I saw them get 
into the trench with very few casualties; and the next 
thing I saw was some prisoners being sent back, so I con- 
cluded everything was all right. Later we heard that most 
of the Boches had legged it before our men could get at 
them with the bayonet. Well, we were relieved late that 
night, and to-night we go further back and hope to get 
some dry clothes and a decent rest. 


*Captain Outhwaite wus awarded his M.C. for this good work. 
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22nd April, 1947. (Arras.) (G.S.J.) 


We have had ten days of it, and to some purpose. The 
enclosed will show you that the 7th have done particularly 
well. It is not often that a single battalion is singled out 
by a Corps Commander for congratulations, but in reality 
it was a one battalion show. The most forward point in the 
advance—an observation post of the utmost value, the 
possession of which was necessary for any further progress 
—had fallen into the enemy’s hands. We received orders 
to take it, and zero hour was fixed for 12 midday. The 
men had been out in the open for nearly thirty-six hours, 
the weather was abominable, rain and sleet all the time; 
and for more than a week we had had nothing but iron 
rations. We had about two hundred and fifty yards to cross 
and about one hundred and fifty yards frontage. The 
barrage was to be a five minutes one. But as the ground 
was so sticky and the men not fresh I decided to jump off 
two minutes before zero. The risk was that they might be 
observed by the enemy before the barrage came down, more 
particularly as the left company had in the first instance to 
move to a flank. Still I decided to risk it, and for the first 
two minutes the men were ordered to crawl. My calcula- 
tions turned out as I had hoped, and when the barrage 
started the two attacking companies were in position, three 
waves at thirty paces distance and about two hundred yards 
from their objective. I was able to watch the attack from 
behind, and (though I did not know it at the time) so also 
were practically the whole staff of three Divisions. The 
men went forward splendidly, as well as or even better than 
they have ever done in training. The barrage was very 
fine, three Brigades of field artillery being at work. One 
shell fell very short and the troops dropped, but only for a 
moment, and when the barrage lifted (zero+5 minutes) they 
rushed the position, and Wancourt Tower was ours. It was 
a fine show, which might very readily have ended in disaster. 
I do not think I have ever spent a five minutes of quite 
such intensive excitement in my life; and we had a very 
anxious time of it for the next twelve hours till we were 
relieved, as the Boches were threatening to counter-attack, 
and we were anxious to get on with the consolidation. We 
only got four prisoners, as the Boches scuttled as hard as 
they could, and did not give our men much chance to use 
the bayonet. They had, however, to pass through our back 
barrage before regaining their trenches, and I do not think 
many would survive. Our casualties are very small. 
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22nd April, 1917. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


It is most interesting to see how this town is being opened 
out since the Boches have been pushed back. The railway 
station, which had not been used for two years and more, 
is now in full working order. Some of the civilians even 
are coming back, though the Germans shell the town with 
a long range gun. .The town (Arras) is all undermined with 
huge caves, in which lots of troops are billeted. The caves 
are lit with electric light, but they are very damp and hot. 


93rd April, 4947. (Arras.) (H.L.) 


To-day is St. George’s Day, and all the Northumberland 
Fusiliers are wearing red and white roses. The day has been 
further celebrated by an attack on the enemy, which started 
about 5 a.m. From all accounts we are doing well, and the 
prisoners are streaming in. You should have heard our 
guns roaring early this morning. It was terrific. The 
sound four or five miles away is enough to terrify anyone 
out of his senses. We have so many guns that you cannot 
actually hear any individual gun firing. The roar is like the 
roar of a huge cataract rushing over a precipice thousands 
of feet high; and the effect on the Boches is similar. When 
you walk over the ground afterwards you do not notice any 
particular shell-hole, as there are so many that they run 
into each other. The whole ground is just ploughed up, 
and God help the German who is not in a very deep dug-out. 


96th May, 1917. (Hindenburg Line, Croisilles.) (H-L.) 


We are off out of the line to-night for another spell 
behind. This has been an interesting time. We took over 
a part of the famous Hindenburg line, which had just been 
captured by some other troops. No one knew exactly where 
the Boches were or even where the people on our right 
might be. ‘Also there were a lot of German dug-outs to be 
explored, and some queer things were found. In one there 
were nine dead Germans, all of whom had been bayoneted ; 
but there was nothing to show who had done it, as there 
were no traces of our people. Another was unoccupied, and 
had evidently been left in a hurry. There was one dead 
German in the doorway, and down below the garrison had 
evidently been in the middle of a meal. The cooking 
utensils were standing on the dead fires, and bread, etc., 
on the table that had just been cut. It was about seventy 
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yards long and forty feet below ground. The place was 
packed with food, “‘ Three Castles ’’ cigarettes, rifles, top- 
coats, helmets, etc. 

Some of our own wounded were discovered who had been 
lying between the lines for four days and nights. One man 
had a broken leg and had been living on grass. Someone 
happened to see a hand waving out of a sliell-hole, and so 
he was discovered. He was quite cheerful when brought in. 


30th May, 1917. (Pommera, Rest Area.) (H.L.) 


We are spending our days doing sham attacks across 
country. As it is part of the ground recently evacuated 
by the Boches, there are plenty of trenches and heaps of 
barbed wire, so it is fairly good training. This sort of 
manceuvre is really more bother than the real thing, as the 
ground is thick with Generals. 


August and September, 1917. 


Captain F. Lidderdale, M.C., the battalion M.O., records 
in his diary, amongst other things, a prolonged gas 
bombardment of the trenches, starting late on the night of 
2nd August and continuing till 5 a.m. next morning. 
Several officers and men were slightly gassed, and even the 
transport was affected. He remarks on the “ peaceful and 
refreshing ’’ nature of the trenches facing Vis. The curious 
twists in the Cojeul Valley enabled members of the battalion 
to hunt the wild ducks on the river, and even to bathe every 
day in the stream within a few hundred yards of the enemy’s 
trenches. Four old French guns dated 1888 were found in 
gun-pits at ‘‘ A’? Company’s Headquarters near Guemappe. 
On the 80th September three American Royal Engineers 
were taken round the front line trenches on a visit of 
inspection ; and a little later Dr. Tibbens of the U.S.A. army 
came to the battalion for experience. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FIGHTING ABOUT HouTHULST FOREST TAKEN 
FROM THE War Diary oF Masor W. ANDERSON, D.S.O.. 
M.C., BriGADE-Masor OF THE 149TH INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


26th October, 1917. 
Speaking generally, the brigade was ordered to attack in 
a north-eastern direction between the southern border of the 


Houthulst Forest and the Broembeek on a frontage running 
in an irregular manner through Aden House, and the 


MEN OF 7TH N.F. IN BILLETS NEAR ST. POL, 1917. 


MEN OF 7TH N.F. IN BILLETS NEAR ST. POL, 1917. 
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principal objectives included ‘‘ Hill 28,’’ ‘‘ Colbert Cross- 
roads ’’ and the groups of huts about seven hundred yards 
south-west of Schap-Balie. Aeroplane photographs were 
unfortunately not very clear, but they revealed an area that 
was capable of obstinate defence, and one that might be 
rendered impassable by heavy rain. The chief obstacles 
were a double row of concrete huts or ‘ pill-boxes,’’ and 
ground that was already dangerously full of water-holes. 
The weather failed at the last hour, and the attack was 
destined to be without direct result, although it was pressed 
throughout in a very gallant and devoted manner. 

The relief of the 84th and 85th Divisional frontage was 
carried out on the night of the 24th/25th October without 
any very serious interference; casualties, however, were 
caused by shell-fire to the left battalion, the 7th Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. 

After the completion of the relief the brigade advanced. 
Headquarters were at Martin’s Mill. The 4th Northumberland 
Fusiliers, with Headquarters at Taube Farm, held the front 
from the Broembeek to about Colibri Farm; the 5th North- 
umberland Fusiliers from there to one hundred and fifty 
yards north-west of Aden House; the 7th Northumberland 
Fusiliers from there to the edge of the Houthulst Forest. 
The 6th Northumberland Fusiliers were posted around 
Pascal Farm, where their Headquarters were situated. The 
25th October was spent in completing preparations for the 
attack; an advanced brigade report centre was opened at 
Pascal Farm. Zero hour was fixed for 5.40 a.m. on the 
26th October. Heavy rain fell at 3 a.m., and thence on- 
wards at intervals during the day, making the already 
water-logged ground very difficult fo attack over. Prior to 
the attack the men of the assaulting battalions were all 
provided with a hot meal. A bombardment of great 
intensity was directed on to enemy positions for an hour 
before zero, and the rolling barrage commenced uniformly 
at zero and went forward according to programme. The 
assaulting troops were seen to leave their assembly posts at 
zero, but actual observation of the operations was afterwards 
obscured by smoke and mist. The progress of the attack 
was as follows :— | 


Right Battalion—4th Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Two companies went forward and made progress until 
held up about one hundred and fifty yards west of the huts 
by severe machine-gun fire from the huts, which appeared 
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to be full of machine-guns and undamaged by artillery fire. 
Although the barrage travelled at eight minutes to one 
hundred yards, owing to swampy ground which was much 
cut up by shell-fire, the troops were unable to keep up with 
it. And owing also to swamp on the right of the huts, 
no attempt could be made to outflank them from the right. 
The advanced positions gained were eventually abandoned 
after dark under orders. 


Centre Battalion—5th Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Two companies went forward, but the right company 
was held up about seventy yards from the assembly positions 
by heavy machine-gun fire from the huts. The left company 
succeeded in gaining a footing on Hill 28, but could not 
move about there owing to heavy machine-gun fire from 
the woods on the left. The two reserve companies were 
badly cut up by shell and machine-gun fire. Eventually 
about 8 p.m. this battalion was compelled by heavy losses 
to fall back on their original position. 


Left Battalion—7th Northumberland Fusiliers. 


The attack proceeded satisfactorily for a time, especially 
on the right; and eventually the left company was reported 
to be on its final objective with its flanks in the air. 
Casualties from sniping became so serious that it was 
impossible to consolidate, and the battalion was ordered to 
fall back on its original position, which was done. 

News of the various assaulting troops during the 
operation was only obtained with great difficulty and delay ; 
and little artillery assistance could be rendered safely when 
the barrage had once got well ahead of the troops. 


Total casualties, killed, wounded and missing :— 


Officers. Men. 
4th N.F. ; Z 10 | 255 
5th N.F. ‘ : 12 489 
6th N.F. gi : | 61 
7th N.F. , : 12 808 
149th M.G.C. . ‘ 2 18 
149th T.M.B. . : — 1 
149th B.H.Q. . , 1 8 
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Account By CapTaIn J. AFFLECK, M.C., oF THE BATTLE AT 
THE HOUTHULST FOREST. 


26th October, 1947. 


We left camp near Pilkem in the late afternoon 
(24th October), and passed by ‘‘ Iron Cross Roads ”’ to 
‘* Hunter Street,’? a duck-board track, which came to an 
end perhaps a mile short of ‘‘ Egypt House,’’ a pill-box 
which was to be Battalion Headquarters. From the end 
of this duck-board track we passed along a track through 
the mud, marked about every twenty yards by whitewashed 
posts. I was detailed as whipper-in to the battalion, and 
so was the last man. Our first casualty occurred before 
we left the road, and our next somewhere near the Steenbeke ; 
here I found about six men lying in the mud. [I left 
stretcher-bearers with these unfortunates—the last stretcher- 
bearers I saw till we got out of the line. I also remember 
noticing a battery of 18-pounders in action on the right of 
the track where it crossed the Steenbeke, and no doubt their 
presence there made this spot more unhealthy than usual. 
After blindly following the figure of the man in front for 
what seemed an endless age, we had the order passed back 
to leave the track and shelter near some pill-boxes on our 
right. This was because the track in front was receiving 
an unhealthy amount of attention from the Boche guns. 
This we did, and the men grouped close together under the 
lee of the concrete shelters looked for all the world like swarms 
of bees. After about fifteen minutes I noticed men moving 
off again, and so once more we took the track. Thanks to 
this break in our journey a certain amount of mixing-up took 
place, but I suppose that later on men found their own 
sections. Just as I was beginning to wonder how much 
farther we had to travel, we reached the end of the duck- 
board track. And here our previous troubles were as noth- 
ing compared with those that now assailed us, as we dragged 
our loaded carcases through the mud from post to post, 
a few yards at a time. Time and again men got stuck in 
this horrible slime, and I saw more than one grown man in 
tears. One case I well remember; it was one of many. A 
man stuck fast. Corporal Henderson and I got hold of him 
and dragged him out, but he only stumbled forward a few 
yards and then gave up. We pulled him out four or five 
times, but had at length to leave him to get along in his 
own time, as we were getting out of touch and far behind 
the rest of the column. On nearing the road past Egypt 
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House we saw that the Boche was very wide awake and 
making things very unpleasant in front. As we caught up 
again with the main body, we found ‘‘D’”’ Company 
clustered round the pill-boxes at the cross-roads near Egypt 
House. And I heard that a shell had caught the head of 
this company, killing the C.S.M. and several of Company 
Headquarters, and wounding Captain R. A. (°° China ”’) 
Brown, the O.C. Company. Shortly after this I made my 
way to Battalion Headquarters, passing many dead both 
on the road and round Egypt House. Here I saw Colonel 
Jackson and the Adjutant, and also R. A. Brown, who had 
been brought in. As by now all the guides had left with 
the companies, I gathered up the stragglers and set off to 
find ‘*D’’ Company. This I did, after much wandering 
round in the dark with only a very vague idea of the where- 
abouts of Fritz. The Scots we were relieving I found more 
than glad to get away, a thing which liked me not. 
Lieutenant W. H. Fisher was now O.C. Company; Second- 
Lieutenant C. D. Doucet, our other officer, had been left 
with his platoon to bring up the rations. I saw nothing of 
the other companies; they .were in the fortunate possession 
of pill-boxes as Headquarters, whereas we had only a hole 
in the ground. The men were dug in anywhere and any- 
how, usually two or three together. Fotheringham (my 
servant), H and I selected what seemed to be a fairly 
dry place, and we made the dirt fly; and we were feeling 
quite pleased with ourselves, sitting together on a shelf with 
a good earthwork between ourselves and the place where 
we believed the Boches to be. But a little later on, feeling 
damp about the nether regions, we found to our disgust 
that the water had gradually risen until it had now reached 
our seat. We left the spot, H joining some of his other 
mates; and Fotheringham and I proceeded to dig in again 
close to the road, where fallen branches and trunks of 
beeches (once lining the roads) gave us a little extra cover. 
The Boches shelled us off and on all night, and inflicted 
quite a number of casualties. : 
The following day (25th October) was fair with a good 
drying breeze. So we removed our boots and puttees, 
scraped them, and put them to dry on the edge of our 
quarters. We also heated a tin of ‘‘ Machonchie,’’ shook 
ourselves, and felt somewhat less dubious of life in general 
and of our own immediate prospects in particular. In the 
grey of the early morning I had, from the shelter of a tree, © 
taken a good look at our frontage. The forest looked very 
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harmless; most of the trees standing bare and leafless, here 
and there a laddered one for observation. There were also 
what one might think were harmless little huts of branches 
dotted amongst the undergrowth; but these were in fact 
pill-boxes screened against aerial and other observation. 
One Hun I saw, and the only other sign of life was a British 
machine-gun post in the low ground beneath us, the two 
gunners lying very close and only apparent when one turned 
his face my way. To our right the ground sloped slightly 
downhill, and I could just make out the gable end of one 
of the huts marked on the map. Our orders were at this 
time to attack the wood itself; ‘‘ D ’? Company to attack in 
a series of “‘ leap-frog ’’ waves. My own platoon, No. 16, 
was to be the last wave, and to have the honour of account- 
ing for not only a group of five pill-boxes but also a battery 
position ; and as I had only about twelve men we considered 
it rather a dubious joke. We had often discussed the 
matter, and granted we could get close to the first pill-box 
we reckoned our chances fairly good of ultimately clearing 
up the remainder. 

We lay or rather sat quiet all day, resting and discussing 
colliery matters in the North. A few shells came over, but 
nothing worth mentioning; nor were we troubled with 
visitors or messages, not even a single chit from orderly 
room ! 

At dusk I was summoned to Fisher’s cubby-hole, where 
I also found Doucet, who had arrived early that morning 
with only about half of his men and the rations. He was 
looking white and drawn, and not in the least inclined to 
jest in his usual light-hearted way. Fisher now told me 
that, owing to the failure of our predecessors, our plan of 
attack had been altered, and we were now to attack in line, 
and ‘* D ’? Company’s advance was to be a very limited one. 
I left feeling somewhat discouraged. An eleventh hour 
change of plan was bad; and to try and get the new position 
of affairs explained to the men during the hours of darkness, 
in a place where it was impossible to show a light, appeared 
hopeless. To add to our misfortunes I had learned that my 
own Lewis-gun section had been roughly handled on the 
way up, Nos. 1 and 2 put out of action, and the gun lost in 
the mud. Battalion Headquarters, however, gave me a 
spare gun. I decided the best I could do was to explain to 
the section leaders the new orders, and instruct them to 
keep in touch with the company on our right and watch me 
(and Corporal Henderson after me) for the signal when to 
go to ground, We did not expect to meet any Boches. 
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It rained most of the night and the following morning 
(26th October). Just before we assembled on the tape some 
hot stew arrived and was welcomed, but the rum ration never 
materialized. No difficulty was encountered in assembling. 
This was done by sections in single file at thirty or forty feet 
intervals. 

At zero (5.40 a.m.) we pushed off; my greatest anxiety 
was in stretching the sections out to the right to get in 
touch with *“ B’’ Company. Our barrage was a hopeless 
failure; only shrapnel was used, and instead of bursting 
overhead, as we expected, it burst at least four hundred 
yards in front of us and behind the line of German machine- 
gun posts. It was worse than useless, as it simply served 
to give the alarm. Until then everything was perfectly quiet, 
but immediately our guns started, the Boches sent up coloured 
lights and their barrage came down. This barrage came 
down within two minutes of zero, and although it did very 
small damage to ‘“‘ D ’? Company’s three attacking platoons, 
it practically wiped out Doucet’s platoon, which was in 
support and digging in on the tape. The Boche machine- 
guns started almost on zero; a single gun started over on 
our left and traversed towards our right, and was very soon 
joined by guns all along the line. Most of the fire we noticed 
came from the rising ground on our left, and from the forest. 
And machine-guns fired from the tops of the pill-boxes. The 
ground we crossed was not so badly cut up as one might 
imagine ; the clay soil and swamp made the going, of course, 
far from good, but at the same time it neutralized to a great 
extent the effect of the enemy’s high explosive shells. As 
to the distance that we got forward I cannot exactly say. 
‘* D ”? Company had to pivot round on the extreme left of 
the attack—it had to advance its right in conjunction with 
‘*B’’ Company. This meant, of course, that ‘*‘ D ’? Company 
had to make a half-right wheel, and at the same time to 
treble its frontage. But I judge that No. 16 Platoon, the 
nearest to No. 6 of ‘‘ B ’’ Company and the one I was with, 
went forward about two hundred and fifty yards. We met 
with no unbroken wire ourselves, but I cannot speak as to 
the rest of the battalion. My own perspective was very 
limited, and I can only tell of what befell ‘‘ D ’? Company. 
Of fighting in the true sense of the word we had none. Most 
of the Boches we saw were beating it back (from their 
advanced positions I suppose). It was simply a slaughter 
by machine-gun fire, shell-fire and sniping from the forest. 
When daylight came and I saw in what a hole we were, I 
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never thought we could get out alive. I can only liken our 
position to that of the bottom of a saucer, with Fritz holding 
three sides of the lip. The only occasion I tried to use a 
runner was when I considered that the company had arrived 
at its objective. I could then see no signs of the people on 
our right, but noticing three or four men go to ground on 
the right I sent my servant Fotheringham to see who they 
might be. Poor lad, he only went about five yards before 
he fell with a bullet in his brain. I then gave orders to dig 
in. It was then almost light, and further exposure would 
only end one way, and that a useless one; and we went to 
ground. At midday a runner was sent from Company 
Headquarters to report the remainder of the battalion back 
on the tape line, the attack a failure, and instructing me to 
retire in conformity with the rest of the battalion. But this 
unfortunate, of course, never reached me, and he was never 
seen again. Had he reached me, I should not have dreamt 
of throwing away the lives of the nine or ten men I had left 
by retiring over such ground in daylight. No reinforce- 
ments reached me—if they were sent they were smashed up 
before they got as far. 

Our own aeroplanes were more than discreet during the 
attack, and after a hurried survey of our position left the 
enemy in complete and undisputed possession of the air. 
The German airmen flew very low, firing at our men with 
machine-guns, one even waving a hand, to which we made 
no response, being too ‘* fed-up,’’ wet and cramped to care 
much what he did. Until you have spent a day, wet to the 
skin, your knees near your chin, with three others in the 
very inadequate shelter of a shell-hole, without being able 
so much as to shift your foot, you cannot imagine what the 
agonies of cramp can be. 

I repeatedly saw the German snipers from the forest pick 
off our wounded as they endeavoured to crawl back to our 
lines. During the whole day it was sheer suicide to show 
the least sign of life; and bullets were clipping the sides of 
our shell-hole most of the time. Two of my men in a shell- 
hole near by, too shallow for comfort, endeavoured to deepen 
it by lying on their backs in turn and pushing the earth out 
with their feet. Although I warned them to keep down, they 
either did not hear or else heeded not; and one of them was 
shot three times by a sniper—the third shot killed him. 

In the afternoon, after the enemy planes had been over 
trying their machine-gun practice on us wet mortals lying 
** doggo ’’ in the miud, the Boche artillery started shelling 
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the ground. After several ‘‘ long’’ shots the range was 
shortened, and a shell dropped fair in the side of the crater 
(just behind my own) sheltering the Lewis-gun and its 
surviving team of two. It passed between the two men 
and buried itself deep in the mud and burst. But instead of 
finishing us all only one man was hurt by a splinter, which 
passed through his helmet and just penetrated his scalp. 
If they keep on like that, we thought, there will be some 
strange faces in the next world before very long! But . 
fortunately our friends the enemy (only a few yards away 
apparently) sent up a green flare, which evidently meant 
‘* Jengthen range.’’ So we were troubled no further in this 
way; even the enemy thought the last shell too close for 
comfort. 

At dusk I reckoned up the position. There must be a 
gap on my left between my own platoon and the rest of 
‘*'D ” Company ; but I had no idea of what had happened on 
my right. As I have mentioned, ‘‘ D ’? Company were in a 
shallow basin and out of view of the rest of the battalion. 
Immediately in front of us was some rough ground with 
scrubby trees, enclosed by a wire fence on iron standards, 
and really a neck of the forest. My final position was about 
fifteen yards short of this ground. Another day in this 
depression dominated by the forest meant suicide. So at 
nightfall I told Corporal Henderson, my last N.C.O., to 
gather all the walking wounded he could find and get back 
to Company Headquarters to inform Fisher where I was, 
that I was out of touch on both flanks and that I would 
push on with what men I had to get on to the higher ground, 
and to send up Doucet’s platoon to fill up the gap on my 
left. As soon as he had left, I slipped off my trench-coat 
and all encumbrances, except my Webley, and crawled off 
to investigate conditions on my right. Near the road I 
found my right section of three men covered with their 
ground-sheets and seemingly indifferent as to what might 
happen. After a few whispered instructions I crawled up to 
the road, and found a ‘* B’’ Company man with a badly 
fractured knee, lying full length in the mud. He was fully 
conscious and I crawled alongside and had a few whispered 
words with him. He said he thought the attack had failed 
and that ‘*‘ B ’? Company had retired. I had told him who 
I was, and promised to fetch him when darkness descended 
(it was then just dusk). He was a brave lad; I was afraid 
he might cry out when [ left him, but he never made a 
sound. I am glad to say that we got him back all right, 
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HUNTER STREET DUCKBOARD TRACK, HOUTHULST FOREST, 
OCTOBER, I917. 
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and he reached England safely minus a leg. I then crawled 
on and found strong wire within a few yards of this man; 
the fence I have mentioned was included in this, and strongly 
reinforced. There were evidently Boches just on the other 
side. I returned and reinforced the post near the road with 
the Lewis-gun ; and then as I had only sufficient men to make 
up two decent posts, the five men of my other two sections 
I posted together on my left. I then pushed on, and 
eventually got in touch with the rest of the company, and 
was apprised of the situation. 

After this I returned and withdrew my men; just in time 
too, as the moon was then rising—a fine full clear moon 
which later on made our search for wounded anything but 
a picnic owing to Fritz’s ever vigilant machine-guns. In 
this latter work we were assisted by a battalion of the 
Durhams. I was very much shocked by the sight of the 
supporting platoon (Doucet’s). They were lying around the 
tape line, in many cases with the white flesh of their faces 
ribbed by machine-gun bullets as they lay on the ground. 
I found Doucet in their midst, shot in at least two places. 
I heard later that he had been shot through the knee and 
afterwards finished whilst trying to get back. I removed 
his personal effects, and had him carried off and buried near 
the road. Poor Doucet, he was a fine fellow and a cheerful 
comrade. We buried several men before we were relieved. 
But finally I gave up the task and concentrated on getting 
the men under some sort of cover before daylight arrived ; 
a half-hearted job, as everyone was cold, wet and hungry and 
broken in spirit. After all our preparations and hopes for 
our innings on the great battlefield of Flanders, to end in 
this way—failure, and with nothing to show for it but a big 
casualty list. Fortunately we were relieved that night, and 
I thought God help the relief if they don’t get under cover 
before dawn. Our own main anxiety was to get as far and 
as fast away from the place as we could. I could freely 
criticize a good many things in connection with the tragedy 
of the 26th October; but no good could come of doing so. 


22nd December, 1917. (Passchendaele Front.) (H.L.) 


We have had a letter of thanks from the Canadian 
Engineers for the work we have done for them, in which 
they say they are very sorry indeed we are leaving them. I 
hear also that the Corps Commander has written to the 
Brigadier about it; so the 7th Northumberland Fusiliers is 
not doing so badly. 
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27th December, 1917. (Ypres, Reserve.) (H.L.) 


There has been a lot of snow this last day or two, but 
it is quite dry. We are living in the cellar of a convent 
that was founded by one of the Percy’s, a daughter of one 
of the Earls of Northumberland. 


28th December, 1917. (Passchendaele Front, Battalion Head- 
quarters.) (H.L.) 


We are a bit cramped here, living in a German pill-box. 
It is divided into three compartments, each about six feet 
long by five feet wide by four feet high. The entrance is 
by a square hole, which you can just crawl through. These 
pill-boxes are immensely strong and stand any amount of 
shelling. To get here we came over five miles of the most 
desolate country imaginable. Nothing but shell-holes. Not 
a blade of grass or a tree or a living thing. Even the rats 
seem to have left. We are all very merry and bright. 


30th December, 1917. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


Last night the Germans tried to raid one of our posts and 
we beat them off, capturing one wounded prisoner.! One or 
two more were killed. 


34st December, 1917. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


We are still in the old pill-box, but expect to go back 
to-morrow for a long rest. It was a bit hot here this morn- 
ing. A shell hit the pill-box fair and square about 6 a.m. 
All the lights went out and everything was upset. Nobody 
was hurt, however, although the others have been suffering 
from a bad headache all day. 


43th January, 1918. (Near Watou, Rest Area.) (H.L.) 


The men had their Christmas dinner to-day, and I think 
they all enjoyed themselves. Each man had 1 lb. of pork, 
4 lb. of plum pudding, a bottle of Bass, apples, oranges, 
cakes and as much French beer as they wanted. 


Booth, brought in this prisoner themselves from outside the post 
attacked. 
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8th February, 1918. (Alnwick Camp, St. Jean, Rest Area.) 
(H.L.) 


I have no news as we are still in the same place. We 
spend our time improving our dwellings. Everybody is 
coming to see us and to say good-bye. Major-General 
Wilkinson comes nearly every day; he feels the loss of one 
of his best battalions keenly. The Brigadier (General E. P. A. 
Riddell, D.S.O.) said good-bye to the battalion two days 
ago. He told us that we were leaving when we were at our 
best. | 


Note.—This follows letter of the 8th of February by H.L. 
(C.F.M.) 


On the 7th February, 1918, under the new scheme, 
reducing brigades from four to three battalions, the 16th 
Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers was disbanded, and the 
four companies departed from their camp at Elverdinghe to 
join the several battalions to which they had been allotted. 

‘*D ’? Company was detailed to the 7th Battalion, and 
the march was commenced in low spirits, our last parade as 
a battalion, and the severing of many friendships, being all 
too fresh in our memories. As the day wore on, and the 
miles dropped behind us, our spirits improved, and soon the 
** company ”’ was singing lustily, and facing the future with 
that cheery optimism which distinguishes the British soldier 
all the world over. 

We were now nearing our destination, and in the distance 
could distinguish what appeared to be some sort of sign- 
post, which, on closer acquaintance, proved to be a sign- 
post indeed in the shape of Major Merivale, M.C., resplendent 
in a white sheepskin, waiting to give us a hearty welcome 
and guide us to the camp. Here we found everything ready 
for us, tea prepared, blankets issued, and all arrangements 
made for our comfort. 

We now learned that the “‘ battalion ’’ was at Fouqueruil, 
and that we were to spend the night at the camp and join 
It next day. 

The evening passed quietly, conversation being chiefly 
confined to reminiscences of the old ‘“* battalion,’? and 
speculation as to our reception by the new, for we realized 
that the addition of an entire company, complete with all 
ranks, must of necessity affect chances of promotion. 

Next morning we completed our journey, arriving at 
Fouqueruil about midday, when the ** company ”’ was handed 
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over to Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, M.C. Immediately all 
doubts as to our reception vanished. From the very first 
we were made most welcome, all ranks from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Liddell downwards seeming to forget that we were 
of another battalion, and only remembering we were of the 
same regiment. 

We very greatly appreciated this, and when ‘“ D”’ 
Company, aS was inevitable, was broken up and absorbed 
by the companies of the 7th Battalion, the quick way in 
which all settled down showed the good feeling which existed. 


49th February, 1918. (Bethune.) (H.L.) 


This is an extraordinary town. It is quite a large place, 
and has been very little shelled, but it is almost deserted. 
One walks through street after street with all the shutters 
up and hardly a soul to be seen. It is almost more uncanny 
than a town in ruins. 


31st March, 1918. (Fonquevillers, Support Area.) (H.L.) 


Our Division (42nd) has been right in the fighting since 
the start, and has never given an inch. Things got so mixed 
up at one time that I found myself holding the line with 
two of my own companies and one company of the Royal 
Engineers who had never been in the front line before. Now 
we seem to be settling down again, and expect to be away 
back for a rest in a matter of forty-eight hours or so. One 
thing I can assure you of, and that is that the old 7th has 
more than lived up to its past reputation. 


Account BY OFFICER COMMANDING * A ’’? COMPANY 
4st and 2nd April, 1948. 


On April 1st we got orders to proceed after dark from 
the reserve trenches at Fonquevillers to the front line trenches 
at Bucquoy; ‘‘ A’? Company was to hold those on the left 
with *° B ’’ Company to their right. We were also given a 
route, but in the darkness it was difficult to find. After a 
long march in the dark, and one or two curious mishaps in 
groping for the way, we struck the Essarts-Bucquoy road 
and found our guides waiting for us on the road near 
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Bucquoy. Whilst this relief was going on our field batteries 
kept up a hot fire on the enemy’s front, but he made no 
reply. 

P ithe guides took us by a winding route through the north 
end of Bucquoy to the trenches, which consisted of an old 
German drain, very straight, and about six feet deep. It 
ran parallel to the east side of the village, and about two 
hundred yards from its outskirts. The Company Head- 
quarters lay a little way behind the front line, and consisted 
of a short narrow slit in the ground, roofed over with tin, 
one of the smallest shelters I have ever been in. It was 
possible to sit down, but not to lie down, and the floor, like 
the trenches outside, was inches deep in cold mud. The 
front line trench lay on the slope of a slight hill, the crest 
being about two hundred yards away. The enemy were not 
close, their position was out of sight and for the present 
unknown. But to the left the Logeast Wood was clearly 
visible, and the enemy were known to be there. Our trench 
ended abruptly on the left, and the nearest British troops 
on this flank were some way off and more to the east, so 
that there was a considerable gap in the line here. On the 
right, of course, we were in touch with *‘ B ’? Company, who 
were commanded by Lieutenant J. Affleck, M.C., a veteran 
of the Houthulst Forest battle, and one of our most redoubt- 
able warriors in the 7th Northumberland Fusiliers. I knew 
that I need not worry about my night flank! No smoke 
from fires could be allowed in the trenches, and cooking had 
to be done over small fires of fine wood splinters. When 
morning came it was possible to have a better look round. 
All the reserve ammunition, about five thousand rounds, 
had been pulled out of the boxes, and the bandoliers were 
mostly buried in the mud. It was a great business clearing 
the trench.of mud and salvaging and cleaning the ammuni- 
tion. But the men of ‘‘ A ’’ Company set about the business 
in a way that cheered the heart. There were no complaints 
and no grousing from these brave fellows, though they must 
have been half-frozen in the abominable cold and the muddy 
slime of the open trench. Weary to death, splashed up to 
the eyes in yellow mud, they awaited what Fate should send 
them as I have always seen them do, with a grim determina- 
tion and a patient endurance past all praise. We had two 
visits from the Colonel and Adjutant, which did much to 
cheer that slimy solitude. 

The enemy apparently did not know where we were. All 
morning three of his aeroplanes, flying low, hovered about 
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our little trench, occasionally firing bursts at us with their 
machine-guns. We only replied with an occasional shot, 
and of course they could not tell where that came from. 
At any rate the German guns let the trench alone and poured 
a stream of heavy shells al] day and night into the village 
behind us and into the hedges at the east end. The fact 
appeared quite clearly later on that the enemy could not 
locate our front line. A messenger dog, belonging to the 
enemy, was captured at this time near Bucquoy, bearing a 
message in German as follows: ‘* The affair of Bucquoy is 
off for the present, as we don’t know where Tommy is.” 
It was well indeed for our two companies that the drain 
trench was not suspected by the enemy. There were no 
traverses in it from one end to the other, and a very few 
well-aimed shells would have blown us to pieces. 

On the night of 2nd April the battalion undertook a small 
venture against certain parties of the enemy that had been 
seen and sniped at from ‘‘B’’ Company’s trench. These 
parties were busy digging trenches about four hundred yards 
away to our front. Soon after dark Second-Lieutenants 
J. Dodds and J. H. Edmunds took out a raiding party of 
twenty men in order to secure a prisoner if possible. As it 
turned out, this was done quickly enough and without firing 
a shot; for on the party creeping forward to the wire belt at 
the top of a hill, a German N.C.O. walked towards them, 
was surprised by Second-Lieutenant Dodds, and surrendered 
without a struggle. He was brought back to our trench at 
once. It proved to be a useful capture, for it showed that 
a fresh German Division had arrived opposite our front. 
Later on Second-Lieutenant Dodds was awarded the Military 
Cross for the capture. 


2nd April, 1918. (Bucquoy, ist line trench.) 


Statement made by Second-Lieutenant J. Dodds, M.C., 
to the Company Commander on returning (after the raid) 
with a German N.C.O. prisoner. 

** We left the line at 8.45 p.m. and got to the wire (one 
hundred and fifty yards ahead), and then started crawling 
along. We got to a position about fifteen yards past the 
wire and stopped to listen. I saw the prisoner coming along 
towards the wire about fifteen yards away. I think he was 
coming to examine our wire. When I was twelve yards 
from him, I sprang up and rushed at him and covered him 
with my revolver. He surrendered to me without a struggle, 
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We saw German patrols going about no-man’s-land in large 
numbers; and we also heard parties working or digging in 
front.”’ 


Sth April, 1948. (Fonquevillers.) (H.L). 


The battalion is doing really well under the most 
impossible conditions. We have just come out of the line 
after a really bad week. We have been shelled, bombed 
and gassed continuously. Last night the 7th got a bit oi 
their own back, as we raided the Boches and took a prisoner. 


7th April, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


I hope to get the battalion out of the line to-morrow, and 
I am afraid to think what they will be like. They have 
been fighting and digging for over a fortnight under the 
worst possible conditions, and they are so weary that I 
hardly know how they will walk out of the line. 


9th April, 1918. (Authie, Rest Area.) (H.L.) 


We all got out and to our new quarters at about 5 a.m. 
this morning. 

I have just been round seeing the men. They look like 
the worst collection of tramps; but they are as cheery as 
ever, with not a single complaint. 


42th April, 1918. (Coigneux, Reserve.) (H.L.) 


We have got a very funny little French interpreter just 
now. His name is G.L. We have christened him ‘“ John 
Willie,’’ and he just looks like it. Every remark he finishes 
with, ‘‘ If you pleece.’’ For the last three weeks he has 
been trying to catch a hare for the mess, and every day 
someone has asked him, *“‘ Have you caught that rabbit yet, 
John Willie? ’? This morning he turned up with a big grin 
on his face and a sandbag, out of which he pulled a very 
draggled weedy hare. We asked him how he had got it, and 
he said, *‘ I catch him, if you pleece. Oh! I have been a 
honter, tree, four year, if you pleece.’’ ‘* Well,’? someone 
ae you have taken a devilish long time about it, John 
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MEN OF 7TH N.F. ABOUT TO CLEAR THE ROADS NEAR SERRE. 
AvuGUST, 1918. 
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47th April, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


In this village (Fonquevillers) are actually living two 
women who keep some cows, so we can get fresh milk. One 
of their cows was hit by a shell yesterday. Why they stay 
here I cannot imagine. Possibly, poor people, they have 
nowhere else to go to. It is a funny kind of war now. 
Everything is mixed up and everyone is dead tired. You 
can walk about in the open much more freely without being 
fired at. Ido not think either side bothers much about odd 
men moving about. Last year the Boches thought nothing 
of turning the artillery on to one man. This morning I sat 
on the sunny side of a hedge and watched numbers of odd 
Germans wandering about behind their lines. Our people 
were doing the same. 


22nd May, 1918. (Near Rossignol Farm, Coigneux.) (H.L.) 


We are very busy nowadays building all sorts of erections, 
from deep dug-outs to mess-rooms; digging trenches by the 
thousand yards and putting out barbed wire by the 
mile. It takes me all the morning to ride round the various 
jobs we have on hand. And then I have various kinds of 
workshops to look after, which I have had erected in the rear. 
The next thing I am starting is a drawing office. 


7th June, 1918. (Near Bus-Les, Artois.) (H.L.) 


We have moved to another place, but not very far away. 
It is quiet around here, and no one seems to anticipate 
trouble. I have just had a letter from the Divisional General 
congratulating the battalion on some of our work. 


7th July, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


It is Sunday to-day, but there is no one for church, as 
everybody is out working. From my window I can see 
Slithers (Dr. F. Lidderdale, M.C.) playing about among his 
sick men. He has erected a sort of open air convalescent 
home of corrugated iron. The floor is covered with straw, 
and the men call it ‘‘ the Doctor’s Lambing Shed,’ which 
exactly describes it. Two of his patients were sent for a 
week to the seaside; they went off with all the others shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Bring us a bit of sea-weed back.” 
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28th August, 1918. (Near Warlencourt.) (H.L.) 


We are not exactly living in comfort just now, but that 
does not matter much as long as we are pushing the Boches 
back and giving them what they gave us last spring. 

I am close to a place where I lived quite a long time in 
1916, but it is difficult to recognize, as the Boches have made 
a lot of alterations. Where we shall get to next we do not 
know, aS moves are now sudden and unexpected. 


3ist August, 1918. (Miraumont.) (H.L.) 


We are being rushed from one place to another, and are 
lucky if we spend more than one night in the same place. 
How would you like to pack up and move the furniture once 
a day, and then build a new house before you went to bed? 
That is what we are doing; but it does not matter so long 
as we are travelling east. Certainly the Boches seem to have 
got a real move on this time; and they are leaving lots of 
things behind them. For once we can get enough material 
for building our dwellings, as we are capturing all their 
stores. It is hard enough to keep in touch with my own 
battalion these times. 


4th September, 1918. (Near Villers-au-Flos.) (H.L.) 


We have moved forward about eight miles to-day. It is 
really most interesting and amusing. Our orders are to 
follow the advance and keep the roads clear. So every day 
or so we start off and go straight ahead till we hear that the 
Boches are in the next village. Then we just pick out the 
first convenient bank-side and push up some bivouacs for the 
night. The place I am actually sitting on now was the scene 
of a fight this morning. We have tidied it all up, buried a 
few dead Germans, and we are now waiting for dinner. 
To-day we found a store of German soda-water, and have got 
enough to keep us going for a week or two. 


oth September, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


The weather still keeps fine, which is the most important 
matter. The chief trouble we have is the shortage of water, 
as the Boches blow up most of the wells as they retire, or 


ree ie up with filth. So we have to send a long way back 
or it. 


Lieut. & Qr.-Mr. C. R. STRIDE WITH BATTALION TRANSPORT AT 
VILLERS PLOUICH, AFTER THE TAKING OF THE HINDENBURG LINE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


Capt. F. LIDDERDALE, M.C.,R.A.M.C., ATTACHED TO 7THN.F., AND STAFF. 
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45th September, 1918. (Fremicourt.) (H.L.) - 

We moved about eight miles yesterday, and are now living 
in a camp originally built by the British in 1917 and then 
occupied by the Boches in the spring and summer of this 
year. It is nearly knocked to pieces and filthy dirty, but we 
shall soon get it into shape. Last night the usual Gotha 
came over and started dropping things on us. I went outside 
to see the fun. The German plane was pretty well over our 
camp, and there were about six searchlights right on him. 
The anti-aircraft guns were going fast and furious. Suddenly 
they all stopped, and for a few seconds he flew on unmolested. 
Then suddenly one of our planes appeared from nowhere and 
pumped a stream of incendiary bullets into him at very 
close range. There was a big flash as his petrol tank burst ; 
then a shower of red and green lights as his stock of fire- 
works went off; and finally a terrific explosion as he hit the 
ground and his supply of bombs detonated. And then a 
great long cheer from every man within ten miles I should 
say. That was the fourth German plane to be crashed in 
two nights. 


49th September, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


We are full of work, as the Germans are blowing up all 
the roads. And holes which would bury 21 Framlington 
Place take some filling up! 


47th October, 1918. (Beauvois.) (H.L.) 


I have just been round the billets of the companies. 
They are without exception the best the men have ever had 
since we came to France. But we shall probably move again 
before long and leave our nice billets. We shall not have 
much difficulty in getting others, as the Boches are going 
back so rapidly that they have no time to blow all the 
houses up. 


21st October, 1918. (Solesmes.) (H.L.) 


It has been an interesting day. I went into a village, or 
rather a small town, which had been captured a few hours 
before. It was a queer sight to see all the civilians standing 
about in the streets among the dead Germans that our people 
had shot or bayoneted. In one street about one hundred 
yards long I counted twenty dead Boches. They had bolted 
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out of the houses they were billeted in when our men arrived 
on the scene. Young French girls and children were walking 
about and taking not the least notice. I suppose they are 
so happy at being rescued that they have no time to think 
about what people at home would call a horrible sight. The 
streets had all been barricaded with household furniture, and 
the owners were trying to sort out their belongings, most of 
which were badly damaged. 


29th October, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


The refugees are still coming in. They transport all their 
belongings in the most weird vehicles pushed by hand. The 
Tommies are very good to them, and you often see them 
shoving the carts along the road. The male civilians always 
take their hats off and stand bare-headed when I ride past. 
At first I thought it was rather an embarrassing form of 
extreme politeness. On asking one of them why he did it, 
he told me the Boche officers made them do it under severe 
penalties. Since learning that I hate to see it. But they 
have been so down-trodden and ill-used that all the spirit 
has been knocked out of them. The first morning we were 
in this house the two women came into the mess before we 
were up and scrubbed the floor, etc. We soon stopped that; 
but honestly they could hardly understand our making our 
own servants do it, and much less making our men clean up 
for them as well. They said they had to do it for the Boches 
and had much better reason to do it for us. People at home 
have not the slightest idea what they have escaped. 


3rd November, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


Our band won the Divisional competition to-day for the 
best original composition for a march. It is to be adopted 
officially. Yesterday we won the fina] of the Divisional 
Association Football competition. Prisoners are streaming 
through to-day, being pelted with much mud by the 
civilians. 

(Later.) Great times here just now. A big battle is 
under way, and as far as one can learn the Boches are fairly 
on the run. Mayos and I rode forward about eight miles 
this morning, close up to the line, looking for future billets. 
We had quite an interesting time. This billeting job is 
quite exciting nowadays. Our troops are so thick on the 
ground that there are never enough houses to go round. 
Consequently as soon as one finds out that a village has 
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been captured, you dash off with half a dozen men and a 
lump of chalk. The chalk is used for writing up, ‘* Reserved 
for 7th N.F.’? on the doors (if there are any doors) 
of the best houses you can find. The men, with two 
days’ rations, are left to dispute the matter with 
the next billeting party, who are sure to turn up and try 
to kick them out. As there are scores of people playing 
this game there is some ill-feeling and bad language 
displayed. This morning we were rather late, and conse- 
quently found the village we made for already com- 
mandeered. We dashed on to the remains of a large farm, 
which proved to be empty except for about a dozen Boches. 
They, I suppose, were prisoners, but no one was looking 
after them. In fact they looked quite lost and miserable. 
However, we were not bothering with them; and I “ sat 
on ’’ the farm whilst Mayos rode back and collected some 
men. He duly arrived back with the billet guard, and off 
we went home. The roads about here are packed for miles 
with our troops going forward and Boche prisoners stream- 
ing back. They do not worry much these days about 
finding escorts for prisoners. They Just wander back on 
their own and in their own time. 


6th November, 1918. (Le Carnoy.) (H.L.) 


It has been pouring solidly for two days, and we have 
been following the Boches all the time. But we are all 
quite happy and enjoying the war. 


8th November, 1918. (Petit Bavay, Mormal Forest.) (H.L.) 


We had rather a stiff time of it yesterday. At 2 p.m. I 
received orders to move the battalion through a forest (the 
Mormal Forest) to a place about ten miles away. All the 
companies were out in different directions, and had first to 
be collected. As it is dark at 4 p.m. there was not much 
time to get forward and look for billets. In addition it 
was raining, and had been raining for two days. No one 
knew whether the roads were passable, if the bridges had 
been blown up or not, etc. I rode on ahead with my groom, 
sent the Adjutant (Captain S. P. Brook Booth, M.C.) to 
look for some men who were on an outlying job, and 
arranged a place in the middle of the forest where I should 
meet him later. I found that owing to the road having been 
blown up it was impossible to get the battalion the way I 
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wanted; so I left my groom to stop them and-went on 
myself. I reached my destination just as it was getting 
dark, and found there was a small village of about twenty- 
five houses and several other people besides myself looking 
for billets for troops. I set off back to my groom, but 
could find no sign of him. It was so dark you could not 
see your hand; the roads were very narrow and packed with 
guns, transport, etc. It. was no fun scrambling through all 
the traffic on a horse, every now and then riding bang into 
an over-turned wagon, or floundering into the ditch at the 
side with two feet of mud in it. To cut a long story short, 
I rode about that forest for nearly seven hours, and 
eventually found most of my people, including Captain 
Booth and Captain Lidderdale, whom I rode into by accident 
in the dark. It was by their language that I knew them. 
We got everyone under cover (packed like sardines) by 
2 a.m., and then had some food. We hope to move on 
to-morrow to a town (Hautmont) which has just fallen into 
our hands. 


9th November, 1918. (Hautmont.) (H.L.) 


Captain Lidderdale is leaving us, I am sorry to say. He 
is going home to be demobilized. Great fun to-day. We 
marched into quite a big town this morning, and the usual 
scene occurred. We tried to get in last night, but the 
Boches received us with a dose of machine-gun bullets. 
There was some misunderstanding as to whether the place 
was really ours or not. The troops who were detailed to 
‘* mop up ”’ the town could not get on with the work owing 
to the civilians rushing out to welcome them. We do not 
expect to stay here long, as the Boches have gone back 
about twelve miles since last night. We had a very big 
job on to-day, bridging a river (the Sambre), and not enough 
men to do it. So they sent us a lot of Boche prisoners to 
help. It was most amusing to see our Geordies hustling 
them round and making them work, talking to them in a 
mixture of Tyneside and French. | 


10th November, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


It is certainly a funny war. At present no one seems to 
know either where the Boches have got to, or if we are still 
supposed to be fighting them. We get no news at all, just 
rumours, and now and then a paper several days old, You 
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can ride about in the open well forward of our most advanced 
infantry without any interference. It is said that some of 
our cavalry is ahead of us. I am sure I shall be ill with 
drinking so much coffee. The great notion of the civilians 
is to get you inside the house, give you coffee, and tell you 
all about their sufferings. I would love to see a few German 
towns go up in smoke. 


Telegram, 11th November, 1918. 


G.118. Hostilities will cease at 11.00 hours to-day. 
Troops will stand fast on the line they occupy, which will 
be reported by 125th Infantry Brigade to Divisional Head- 
quarters. 125th Infantry Brigade will maintain existing 
defensive precautions. No intercourse of any kind will be 
allowed with the enemy until further orders. 


42th November, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


I did not write yesterday, because for one thing the war 
suddenly stopped, and for another we had to clear out of 
our billets and find others. As to the armistice, you know 
by this time more than I do. The terms seem all right, and 
I suppose peace will come along in due course. As far as 
can be seen we shall stay where we are for a time, and then 
I suppose move on into Germany. Everything now will be 
eye-wash and boot-polish, and our lives will be made unbear- 
able. It feels very strange, almost uncomfortable, to have 
no guns going off and no aeroplanes flying about. Our time 
is to be spent in a certain amount of drill, and the rest in 
providing amusement for the men. 


46th November, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


The latest reports from refugees and escaped prisoners all 
tend to show that the German army is completely dis- 
organized. All their officers have been forced to remove 
their badges of rank; and they say that the soldiers are 
looting their own supplies wholesale, but are leaving the 
civilians’ food alone. Our rations are very irregular just 
now, owing to these delayed action mines going up. The 
Boches have buried them all along the railways, and they 
keep going up at odd times. | 
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47th November, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


I wonder if there was any excitement in Newcastle about 
the armistice. There was practically no excitement here. 
I came down to breakfast on the morning of the 11th, and 
Captain Booth remarked that ‘‘ The war would be over at 
11 a.m.”’? I said, ‘* Ob, will it really? ’’ And that is all 
that happened. 

I hope they get us back home soon, as I imagine peace 
out here will bore us to tears. 


20th November, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


It is extraordinary how no one in the army seems to have 
been the least excited by the stopping of the fighting. The 
most marked change I notice is in our rations. We are 
being worse fed now than ever I remember since coming to 
France. Of course we are bound to be a bit short, on account 
of all our released prisoners who are now streaming back; 
and also there are thousands and thousands of refugees, to 
say nothing of all these beastly Boches. 


44th December, 1918. (Elesmes.) (H.L.) 


We started off on our journey this morning. With the 
utmost difficulty I rescued the battalion flag from 
Mademoiselle, who had made up her mind to keep it as a 
souvenir. Foiled in that direction she collared the Head- 
quarter’s notice board, but we managed to get that back also. 
We paraded in the square and marched off with the band 
playing. Everyone was there to see us off, and there was 
much weeping. What for I do not know; I suppose they 
think it is the polite thing to do on such an occasion. We 
have just arrived at Elesmes, which is a small village very 
badly damaged by the Boches in 1914. 


15th December, 1918. (Croix le Rouveroy.) (H.L.) 


We arrived at Croix le Rouveroy at noon to-day. We 
are now in Belgium once again. You can soon notice the 
difference. I am living in the Town Clerk’s house. They 
have only once had English troops here before, and that was 
in 1914. The Colonel of the 1st Kents stayed a night here 
and left next morning in a deuce of a hurry with his battalion, 
and the Boches after him. 
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48th December, 1948. (Epinois.) (H.L.) 


I fear I am going to lose the greater part of the battalion 
very soon, as I am having to supply full particulars about 
the number of pitmen I have. I asked one of the men to-day. 
if he would like to go to the Rhine; and he replied that if it 
were all the same to me he would prefer the Tyne. 

Coming into this village yesterday, the first thing which 
struck the eye was a large notice, saying, ‘* Welcome to the 
brave English soldiers.’’ It seemed to cause the men a vast 
deal of amusement. Although they had marched about 
twelve miles they were strutting along the street and slapping 
their chests and shouting out, ‘‘ That’s us, that is.”’ 


49th December, 1918. (Charleroi.) (H.L.) 


We left Epinois at 9.830 a.m. on one of the worst 
imaginable days. The rain was coming down in sheets and 
an icy cold wind was blowing. Everyone was wet through 
in no time. Our entry into Charleroi was not therefore very 
impressive. The big drum was so sodden one could hardly 
hear it, and naturally there were only a few people in the 
streets. 


20th December, 1918. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


I am losing one hundred and ten of my best men, who 
are being sent home for demobilization. I am afraid the 
band, the football team and the transport will be pretty well 
tuined. Well, the sooner we get home the better. It is 
rather sad though to see the battalion melt away. 


5th January, 1919. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


Last night we had a most amusing dinner.’ Joe Welch, 
Nixon and others gave a little sketch entitled ‘‘ Le brave 
Poilu.*? Some Belgian actors lent them uniforms, wigs, etc. 
The whole thing was done in bad French for the benefit of 
several civilian guests. And it was screamingly funny. Of 
course they made me speak, but I was ready for them. 
Joe’s costume was great. He had a tremendous shako on 


1 Arranged to celebrate the award of the D.S.O. to Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Liddell. 
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of the time of Napoleon, a tail coat covered with braid, two 
swords and his ordinary breeches and puttees. Also he had 
enormous moustachios, and was made to look like an old 
crock of seventy or eighty. I hear that he walked up the 
street like this about 11 p.m. and nearly caused a riot. 


2nd March, 1919. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


We are a very small party now. About fifteen officers 
and sixty N.C.O.’s and men. All our equipment is stored, 
and we have parted with most of our horses. 


2nd April, 1919. (Same place.) (H.L.) 


We are all absolutely fed up with this place now and 
longing to be home. 


THE IST ELEVEN. 


APRIL, I919. 
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APPENDIX I 


APRIL, 1915. 


20-4-15. Battalion embarked 11 p.m. (s.s. Invicta) at Folke- 
stone. 


21-4-15. Disembarked 2 a.m. at Boulogne, proceeding to rest 
camp. LEntrained at 11 p.m. 


22-4-15. Disentrained 5 a.m. at Cassel and marched to 
Winnezeele, billets. 


23-4-15. Left Winnezeele 1 p.m. and marched through 
Poperinghe to Vlamertinghe Woods, arriving 7 p.m. Nos. 
8 and 4 Companies took position in reserve trenches near 
the wood, Nos. 1 and 2 Companies remaining in support. 


24-4-15. At 7.80 p.m. battalion marched with Brigade from 
cross-roads at Brandhoek through Vlamertinghe and Ypres 
to Potijze, arriving 12 midnight. 

25-4-15. Bivouacked till 2 a.m., then marched at head of 
Brigade to Wieltje. Here Brigade was ordered to attack 
enemy position south-east of Fortuin. 8.15 a.m. battalion 
advanced in lines of platoons, Nos. 1 and 2 Companies in 
firing-line, Nos. 8 and 4 Companies in support. At 1,000 
yards from the enemy’s position battalion was deployed. 
4.80 a.m. battalion went on another 500 yards and came 
under heavy machine-gun and rifle fire, and the first line 
was halted in a small ditch. Heavy rifle fire was directed 
on enemy machine-guns located in a cottage to the left 
front. One section sent forward to attack the cottage, 
but recalled at the request of the artillery. Battalion 
waited three hours in this pusition till 9 a.m. No British 
troops being in support or on either flank, the battalion 
was retired 500 yards to the right of a line occupied by 
Canadian infantry. 8 p.m. orders were received to hold 
this position till dark. 12 midnight battalion ordered to 
retire on Wieltje, where it bivouacked. 


26-4-15. At 1.40 p.m. battalion ordered to support an attack 
to be made by the 4th and 6th N.F. on the village of 
St. Julien. Moving from Wieltje battalion came under 
very heavy artillery fire and also on reaching the St. Julien- 
Wieltje road under heavy machine-gun and rifle fire. 
Battalion moved up into the firing-line to reinforce the 4th 
N.F., the men advancing at the double in extended order. 
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Advances were made by rushes, but no good fire position 
could be obtained. Battalion suffered heavy casualties until 
it gained the shelter of a trench in front, also occupied by 
Seaforth Highlanders. At 8.80 p.m. it was reported that 


the G.O.C. Brigade had been killed and battalion was to 
await orders. 


27-4-15. At 12.15 a.m. battalion was ordered to retire on 
Wieltje, where it bivouacked. 
28-4-15. In bivouac at Wieltje. 


29-4-15. At 8 p.m. battalion marched to and occupied trenches 
at Hell-Fire Corner.’ 


80-4-15. At 8.80 p.m. battalion marched to a point near 
Frezenberg. Employed here under R.E. in digging 
trenches. Work done in two reliefs, the first returning at 
1.80 a.m., the second at 8 a.m. 


MAY, 1945. 


2-5-15. The Brigade marched at 11 p.m. to Poperinghe arriving 
4 a.m. 


8-5-15. Brigade marched to billeting area between Watou and 
Steenvoorde, the battalion being billeted in four farms near 
Droghlandt. 


During the operations from 25th April to 2nd May, 
the following casualties in the battalion : 


Officers Men 


Killed . : : 2 19 
Wounded. ‘ - 12 217 
Missing : ; bs 161 

Total 14 897 


4-5-15. At Droghlandt 11 a.m. the G.O.C. in C., Sir John 
French, inspected and addressed the 149th Infantry Brigade. 
(See Appendix II.) | 

4-5-15 to 9-5-15. Battalion in billets near Droghlandt. 


10-5-15. Battalion moved by motor-omnibus to Vliamertinghe 
Woods. Bivouacked. 


18-5-15. At 11 a.m. marched to H.10.d. (west of Ypres). At 
11 p.m. moved off to reinforce the 12th Brigade and 
ordered to report to O.C., R.I.F. 


1A spot where the Ypres-Roulers railway cuts the Ypres-Menin and 
Potijze-Zillebeke roads. 
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14-5-15, At 2 a.m. battalion reached a point near Wieltje and 
ordered to occupy reserve trenches there. At 9 p.m. 
battalion was attached to the llth Brigade, H.Q., M.G.’s 
and 8 and 4 Companies joining 2nd Monmouth Regiment, 
and 1 and 2 Companies joining King’s Own Lancashire 
Regiment. The men of the battalion were mixed up with 
the men of these two battalions for training in trench 
warfare. The two battalions held front line trenches astride 
the Wieltje-St. Julien road. 


16-5-15. At 9 p.m. men of the battalion were relieved from 
the trenches and moved back with their respective battalions. 
Casualties 18th to 16th May: 1 officer wounded, 4 men 

killed and 7 wounded. 


19-5-15. At 10 a.m. battalion marched to Hospital Farm. 
Billeted. Working parties sent each night to work on 
second line trenches near Wieltje. 


24-5-15. At 4 a.m. battalion marched to Reggersberg to support 
the 10th Brigade which was being attacked. At 10 a.m. 
battalion was moved to the canal bank north of Ypres. 
At 2.15 p.m. moved forward and occupied trenches astride 
the St. Jean-Wieltje road. The battalion moved through 
St. Jean, and on debouching from the village came under 
heavy shell fire, losing about 20 casualties. At 9 p.m. 
battalion left these trenches and moved to support trenches. 


25-5-15. In same trenches. 
26-5-15. At 9 p.m. battalion marched to canal bank north of 


Ypres and joined Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, to whom 
the battalion was attached for duty in the trenches. 


JUNE, 1915. 


2-6-15. At 12 midnight battalion was relieved and marched 
back to bivouac in Vlamertinghe Woods. 
Casualties 24th May to 2nd June: 1 officer wounded, 
14 men killed and 88 wounded. 


5-6-15. Battalion marched to bivouac in a wood on the south 
side of the Ypres-Poperinghe railway, remaining till 
llth June. | 

11-6-15. At 2 p.m. battalion marched to huts between Ouderdom 
and Vlamertinghe, thence at 8 p.m. to support trenches, 
two companies in Zouave Wood and two in Sanctuary Wood 
relieving the H.A.C. 

14-6-15. 1 and 2 Companies moved from Sanctuary Wood 
and took over Hooge Defences from 5th Border Regiment. 


Lad 
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15-6-15. It was discovered that Bull Farm, part of these 
defences, had been mined by the enemy. The garrison of 
the farm was withdrawn to a trench fifty yards south of 
the farm, and machine-guns were placed in position to 
repel an attack should the enemy explode the mine. 


16-6-15. A heavy bombardment of the enemy’s trenches north 
of Hooge was commenced 2.50 a.m. by our artillery to 
prepare an attack by the 8rd Division. The reserve troops 
in Zouave Wood (8 and 4 Companies 7th N.F. 
and two companies 5th Border Regiment) were ordered to 
co-operate in this attack if a favourable opportunity should 
occur. Reconnaissance by officers of these battalions showed 
that the ground was impossible to attack over, there being 
800 yards of open ground and three sets of our own 
wire uncut. 

At 4.15 a.m. the 8rd Division attacked, taking con- 
siderable portions of the enemy’s trenches. Heavy fighting 
continued all day, including heavy bombardments by our 
own and the enemy’s artillery. The men of the battalion 
in Hooge Defences suffered considerably from the shell 
fire. At 12 midnight the two companies in Hooge were 
relieved by the 6th and 8th D.L.I., and returned to 
Zouave Wood. 


18-6-15. At 10 p.m. 8 and 4 Companies occupied front line 
trenches south of Hooge, and 1 and 2 Companies moved 
half-mile back to Maple Copse. 


20-6-15. At 1 a.m. battalion was relieved by the Worcester 
Regiment and moved back to bivouac in H.14.a (near 
Dickebusch). 

Casualties during above period : 
Officers . 1 killed 4 wounded 
Men. 12 ,, 5355 

21-6-15. Battalion marched 8.80 a.m. to a spot one mile south 
of Neuve Eglise and occupied huts in Aldershot Camp. 

22-6-15. Battalion moved 8.80 p.m. to front line trenches 
north-east of Wulverghem (trenches D.2, 8 and 4 and 
supports), remaining there six days. 

28-6-15. Battalion relieved from trenches moved back to 
Aldershot Camp for a rest. | 

Casualties : 1 officer wounded, 8 men killed. 


JULY, 1945. 


2-7-15. Battalion moved to trenches, C.1, 2 and 8 in front 
of Wulverghem, remaining four days. 
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6-7-15. Relieved 10 p.m. by 5th N.F., and back to Aldershot 
Camp for four days rest. 
Casualties : 1 man killed and 1 wounded. 
10-7-15. Trenches C.1, 2 and 8 for four days. 
- Casualty : 1 man accidentally wounded. | 
14-7-15. Battalion relieved at 10 p.m. by a Canadian Division 
and moved back to bivouac near Neuve Eglise. 
16-7-15. Battalion marched 8 p.m. to Armentiéres and occupied 
billets in the Asylum. 


20-7-15. At 9 p.m. battalion occupied trenches Nos. 74 and 75 
at L’Eppinette. 
Casualties : 1 man killed, 2 wounded. 


24-7-15. Battalion relieved 10 p.m. by 4th E.Y.R. marched 
to billets in Armentiéres. 


AUGUST, 1915. 


1-8-15. At 8.80 p.m. battalion occupied trenches Nos. 68 and 69 
near La Chappelle D’Armentiéres for twelve days. 
Casualties : 8 men wounded, 2 accidentally wounded. 


18-8-15. Back to billets in Armentiéres. 


19-8-15. In trenches Nos. 74 and 75 near Houplines for four 
days. 


28-8-15. Back to billets in the Asylum. 


27-8-15. In trenches Nos. 75, 76 and 77 near Houplines for 
four days. 
Casualties : 7 men wounded. 


81-8-15. Back to billets in Armentiéres. 


SEPTEMBER, 1915. 


6-9-15. In trenches Nos. 70 and 71 for twelve days. 
Casualties : 2 men killed, 8 wounded. 


18-9-15. Back to billets in Armentiéres. 


20-9-15. Battalion was inspected 12 midday by General Sir 
H. C. O. Plumer, K.C.B., G.O.C. 2nd Army. 


28-9-15. 1 and 4 Companies occupied trenches in the subsidiary 
line near Houplines. 


24-9-15. 2 and 8 Companies to same trenches. 
27-9-15, Battalion moved up to trenches Nos. 78 and 79. 
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- OCTOBER, 1915. 


9-10-15. Two companies take over trench 77, remainder to billets 
in Armentiéres. 


18-10-15. These two companies relieved by the companies 
from Armentiéres. 
18-10-15. Another double company relief. 


24-10-15. Battalion relieved by units of the 21st Division went 
to billets in Armentiéres. 
Casualties 28rd September to 24th October : 7 men killed, 
19 wounded. 


26-10-15. Battalion marched 8.80 p.m. from Armentiéres to 
Bailleul, billets. 


27-10-15. Battalion marched to rest billets near Strazeele. 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, 1915. 


27-10-15 to 19-12-15. Battalion remained at Strazeele carrying 
out Company, Battalion and Brigade training. 


DECEMBER, 1915. 


19-12-15. Battalion entrained 11.80 a.m. and proceeded to 
Poperinghe, thence marching to Canada Huts near 
Dickebusch. 

20-12-15. Battalion moved into Brigade reserve, two companies 
to dug-outs at H.8l.a, one company and Headquarters to 
Bedford House, and one company to Blauwepoort Farm. 

28-12-15. Battalion in trenches Nos. 86, 87, and 88, opposite 
Hill 60 for four days. 

Casualties : 1 officer killed, 1 man killed, 11 men wounded. 


27-12-15. Battalion returned to Canada Huts. 


81-12-15. In trenches Nos. 86, 87, and 88 for four days. 
Casualties : 2 men killed and 7 wounded. 


JANUARY, 1946. 
4-1-16. Battalion moved to Brigade reserve positions near 
Bedford House. 


7-1-16. In trenches Nos. 86, 87 and 88 for four days. 
Casualties : 5 men wounded. 


11-1-16. Return to Canada Huts, 
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15-1-16. In trenches Nos. 89, 40, 41 and 47 (Hill 60) for 
four days. 
Casualty : 1 man wounded. 
19-1-16. Return to Brigade reserve near Bedford House. 
Casualty : 1 officer accidentally wounded. 
28-1-16. In trenches Nos. 89, 40, 41 and 47 for four days. 
Casualties : 8 men killed and 9 wounded. 


27-1-16. Return to Canada Huts. 
81-1-16. Battalion took over trenches Nos. 48, 49, 50, A.1, 2 


and 8 (Mount Sorrel) for three days. 
Casualties : 6 men killed, 11 wounded. 


FEBRUARY, 1916. 


8-2-16. Battalion moved back to support positions. Companies 
in Armagh Wood, Square Wood, Railway Cutting and 
Sunken Road respectively. 


6-2-16. Battalion returned to Canada Huts. 


12-2-16. Battalion took over trenches A.4 to A.11 near 
Sanctuary Wood for four days. The enemy was extremel 
active, and on the 18th February attacked north and sout 
of the battalion position. Much shelling and damage to the 
trenches. 

Casualties : 5 men killed, 11 wounded. 

16-2-16. Battalion moved back to railway dug-outs in Brigade 
reserve. 

20-2-16. In trenches A.4 to A.12 for four days. 

Casualties : 1 officer wounded, 2 men killed and 8 
wounded. 

24-2-16. Back to Canada Huts. 


29-2-16. Battalion moved up to railway dug-outs to support 
the 150th Brigade. 


MARCH, 1916. 


2-83-16. Battalion held trenches 49 to A.8 (Mount Sorrel) for 
six days. 
Casualties : 1 man killed, 9 wounded. 
The battalion experienced very severe weather with 
constant snow and frost, 
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8-8-16. Battalion moved back to Brigade reserve positions near 
Bedford House. 

14-8-16. Battalion moved to D Camp near Ouderdom (rest 
camp). 


16-8-16. Battalion moved to Scottish lines (rest camp). 


18-8-16. Battalion moved to Brigade reserve near Bedford 
House. 


21-8-16. Battalion returned to Canada Huts. 


24-8-16. Battalion moved to trenches 87 (left)—47 (Hill 60). 
The roads leading to the trenches were being heavily shelled. 

27-8-16. At 4.15 a.m. the 8rd Division started an attack at St. 
Eloi (about 8,000 yards south of battalion position). The 
enemy opened heavy shell fire on our trenches and continued 
it for half an hour; and again at 8.30 p.m. 

Casualties : 1 officer killed, 2 wounded, 7 men killed, 

16 wounded. 

29-8-16. The battalion relieved by the 16th Canadian Infantry 
moved back to Canada Huts. 

81-8-16. Major W. B. Mackay, C.M.G., left the battalion to 
take up an appointment at Etaples. Succeeded as M.O. by 
Captain F. L. Pelly, R.A.M.C. 


APRIL, 1916. 


1-4-16. The battalion marched to Locre 9 a.m. arriving 11 a.m. 
and bivouacked near the village. At 6.80 p.m. moved to 
R.E. Farm in Brigade reserve. 

2-4-16. At 7.15 p.m. the battalion relieved the 24th Canadian 
Infantry and occupied the trenches H.2 to K.1 for six days. 

Casualties : 1 officer and 10 men wounded. 


8-4-16. The battalion was relieved at 8.80 p.m. by the 
6th N.F. and moved back to R.E. Farm; A Company 
remained in the support line where they lost 1 officer and 
7 men wounded by shell fire. 

18-4-16. The battalion returned to the same front line trenches. 
The enemy’s shelling of the trenches was heavy and 
persistent. 

Casualties : 1 man killed and 10 wounded. 

18-4-16. The battalion moved back to Divisional reserve 

at Locre. | 


22-4-16. Return to the same trenches. 
Casualties : 1 officer and 4 men wounded, 
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25-4-16. On Divisional relief by the 8rd Division the battalion 
was relieved 9 p.m. by the 4th R.F. and proceeded to Locre. 

26-4-16. B Company moved to Kemmel Defences (a reserve 
position), the rest of the battalion proceeded to rest billets 
near Meteren. 

80-4-16. At 1.80 a.m. orders were received to move up and 
occupy a portion of Kemmel Defences, as the enemy were 
attacking with gas east of Kemmel. The battalion turned 
out and marched as far as Bailleul, when orders were 
received to return. 


MAY, 19146. 


1-5-16. The battalion remained ten days at Meteren carrying 
out training. 

11-5-16. The battalion marched to Locre and occupied huts near 
that village. 

16-5-16. Battalion sports were held. 

19-5-16. The battalion marched to billets between Meteren and 
Bailleul. 

24-5-16. The battalion moved into Divisional reserve at Locre. 
In huts. 

28-5-16. The battalion, relieving the 6th N.F., occupied trenches 


H.2 to K.1 as before. 
Casualties : 1 man killed, 6 wounded. 


JUNE, 1916. 


1-6-16. The battalion m reserve. 


5-6-16. Return to the same trenches. 
Casualties : 1 officer and 6 men wounded. 
9-6-16. The battalion moved back to Locre into Divisional 
reserve. | 
11-6-16. Captain H. Liddell was accidentally injured and 
evacuated to hospital. 
18-6-16. Return to same trenches. 
Casualties : 4 men killed and 10 wounded. 
17-6-16. The battalion in reserve. 
21-6-16. Return to same trenches. The enemy were very 
active with heavy M.W., the trenches being much damaged. 
Casualties : 1 officer killed and 2 wounded, 1 man killed 
and 11 wounded. 
G 
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25-6-16. The battalion moved back to Locre into Divisional 
reserve. 
29-6-16. Return to same trenches. The enemy still caused 
great annoyance with trench mortars. 
Casualties : 8 officers and 4 men killed, 18 men wounded. 


JULY, 1916. 


8-7-16. The battalion was relieved by the 5th Y.R. and 
marched to a camp north of La Clytte. They remained here 
six days supplying work parties in the front area. 

Casualties : 1 man killed and 2 wounded. 

10-7-16. The battalion moved to a neighbouring camp. 150 
men from A and D Companies were attached for three days 
to 4th N.F. for work with Division Signal Officer. 

18-7-16. The battalion moved to huts at Kemmel Shelters. 

15-7-16. On Brigade relief in trenches M.1 to 0.4 (south of St. 
Eloi) the battalion moved to Brigade reserve position in 
Ridge Wood for six days. Strong working parties were 
supplied for making a new support line. 

Casualties : 8 men killed and 18 wounded. 

21-7-16. On Brigade relief by the 6th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade, the battalion moved to billets in Dranoutre. 

22-7-16. The battalion relieved the 12th K.L.R. in trenches 
near Wulverghem (141, 142, C.2 and 8). 

Casualties : 7 men wounded. 

28-7-16. At 10.15 p.m. the enemy attempted to raid a listening 

post but were dispersed by bombs and rapid fire. 


28-7-16. The battalion was relieved and moved back to billets 
in Dranoutre. 


AUGUST, 1916. 


8-8-16. The battalion relieved the 6th N.F. in_ trenches 

C.8 to D.2. 
Casualties : 1 man killed, 1 officer and 8 men wounded. 

5-8-16. The battalion was relieved by the 9th R.I.R. and moved 
to billets near Meteren. 

10-8-16. The battalion marched to Bailleul, and entrained 
by 8 p.m. 

11-8-16. At 2.80 a.m. detrained at Doullens and marched to 
billets in Candas, where training was resumed, 
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15-8-16. At 6 a.m. the Brigade marched to billets in Naours. 


16-8-16. March resumed, the battalion reaching billets at 
Mirvaux. 
17-8-16. The Brigade marched at 5.80 a.m. and proceeded to 
camps in Henencourt Wood. 
The 50th Division was now in Corps reserve to the 
8rd Corps in the 4th Army. 
A period of vigorous training ensued. 


SEPTEMBER, 1916. 


10-9-16. At 5 a.m. the battalion marched to Quadrangle Trench 
(west of Mametz Wood) arriving 9.30 a.m. The battalion 
remained here for four days, finding strong working parties 
each night for work in the forward area. 


14-9-16. At 9 a.m. orders were received for the battalion to take 
part in an attack on the following day, and the day was 
‘spent in issuing ammunition, etc., and making all other 
preparations. At 9 p.m. the battalion moved forward to 
assembly trenches which had been dug in front of Clarke’s 
Trench (S.8.a), 1 man wounded. 


15-9-16. At 6.10 a.m. two of our tanks came up from behind, 
and crossed the assembly trenches at 6.18 a.m. The enemy 
saw them and at once sent up many red rockets. The 
enemy’s artillery, however, were slow in responding. At 
6.20 a.m. our first two lines got away and advanced in 
splendid order under our barrage. They rushed the first 
objective with few casualties and found themselves in touch 
with the 4th E.Y.R. (left) and 4th N.F. (right). Consolida- 
tion started at once. Large numbers of German dead and 
wounded were found in this trench but very few unwounded 
prisoners were taken. At 6.25 a.m. B Company of 6th N.F. 
moved up to Clarke’s Trench and at 7.18 a.m. they 
moved forward to the first objective, being replaced by 
another company of the 6th N.F. At 7.18 a.m. four lines 
of the battalion advanced towards the second objective, and 
almost immediately a certain amount of confusion arose. 
The attack on High Wood on our right had failed, and from 
their commanding position in the north of this wood the 
enemy directed very heavy machine-gun fire on the 4th N.F. 
and on the right flank of the battalion. This to some extent 
broke up the orderly lines, and the right of the battalion 
lost touch with the 4th N.F. The troops advanced on 
compass bearings, and eventually the battalion lost touch 
also with the 4th E.Y.R. on the left. When near the 
second objective the lines of the battalion were held 


Vy. 
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up by our own barrage. Several attempts were made 
to get forward, but the battalion lost heavily from artillery 
fire. At 8.80 a.m. the survivors of the battalion moved 
forward to the sunken road south of Bow Trench (M.33.d), 
where they captured 4 guns and 80 men of a M.W. 
battery. Captain V. Merivale with 4 other officers and about 
40 men proceeded to consolidate this position. Digging was 
started and a strong line made at this point. At 1.30 p.m. 
Captain V. Merivale had collected about 100 men and 3 
Lewis guns, but was unable to gain touch on either flank. 
The attack was taken over by the 15lst Infantry Brigade 
at 9.80 p.m. 


16-9-16. At9 a.m. the Battalion Headquarters and small details 
moved back to Chalk Road near Bazentin-le-Petit, and at 
4 p.m. to a trench south of Mametz Wood. At 8 p.m. 
Captain V. Merivale’s party were relieved and rejoined the 
battalion about 12 midnight. 
Casualties : 4 officers killed and 7 wounded, 40 men killed 
219 wounded and 74 missing. 


17-9-16. The battalion during the next few days was reorganized 
and re-equipped. 


20-9-16. The battalion moved forward to Clarke’s Trench and 
at 7.80 p.m. moved to front line trenches, A and D Com- 
panies holding a new trench in M.88 and M.84, B Company 
in the sunken road M.38, and C Company in reserve in 
Hook Trench. 


21-9-16. At 8.80 p.m. patrols of the 4th and 5th N.F. entered 
the Starfish line and found it unoccupied. These battalions 
then occupied it. , 


22-9-16. At 2 a.m. bombers’ patrols of the battalion followed 
up Crescent Alley and got in touch with our troops on the 
left in Starfish and Prue Trenches—the 4th and 5th 
N.F. also occupying the latter trench. 


24-9-16. The battalion was relieved 4 a.m. by the 4th Y.R. 
and moved back to the old German line between 
Bazentin-le-Petit and Mametz Wood, moving later in the 
day to reserve positions south-west of Mametz Wood. The 
battalion stayed here for five days finding strong working 
parties each day. | 

27-9-16. Major N. I. Wright left the battalion to take over 
command of the 5th N.F. 

29-9-16. The battalion returned to the O.G. line. 

Casualties 17th to 80th September : 3 men killed and 10 
wounded. 
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OCTOBER, 1916. 


1-10-16. At 10 a.m. the Brigade was placed in support to the 
151st Infantry Brigade, and the battalion moved up and 
took up positions in Prue Trench, Starfish line and Tyne 
Street. The 5th N.F. were attached to the 15lst Brigade, 
which at 8.15 p.m. attacked the Flers line. The attack was 
successful, and the battalion was at 6.80 p.m. moved up to 
a position in close support (Flers Switch and Spence Trench). 


2-10-16. At 10 a.m. the battalion moved back in small parties 
to their original position in support (Prue Trench, etc.), 
remaining there till 6.80 p.m. The battalion then again 
moved up to relieve the 6th and 9th D.L.I. in the 
Flers line, two companies to hold the front line and 
two companies in support. The relief was carried out under 
great difficulties, owing to the bad condition of the C.T.’s. 
One company was taken back to North Durham Trench, as 
there was no room in the front line. The right flank of 
these trenches had to be refused and strong bombing and 
L.G. posts established, as the Division attacking on the 
right had not yet reached their objective. 


8-10-16. Just before daybreak a party of the enemy, 14 in 
number, approached the battalion bombing block and 
surrendered to the bombers holding this post. They gave 
as the reason for their surrender a great shortage of water. 
Prisoners dribbled in, until their numbers reached 88. 

At 8.80 p.m. the Division on the right went forward and 
captured Eaucourt L’Abbaye. This closed our right flank. 
On the relief of the 50th Division by the 28rd Division, the 
battalion was relieved by the 10th N.F., and moved to the 
positions south-west of Mametz Wood. 

Casualties : 1 officer and 1 man killed, 1 officer and 12 
men wounded. 


4-10-16. The battalion marched to billets in Albert. 
5-10-16. The battalion marched to the rest area at Millencourt. 
For the next nine days training was carried on. 
14-10-16. The battalion moved to Albert and for four days 
Ao Se strong working parties daily for hut making at 
ecourt. 


19-10-16. The battalion returned to Millencourt and resumed 
training. 


28-10-16. The battalion moved to Albert. 
24-10-16. Further move to bivouacs near High Wood. 


27-10-16. The battalion moved up into support, occupying 
Cough Drop, Drop Alley and Flers line. The trenches were 
very wet and muddy. 
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81-10-16. The battalion relieved the 4th N.F. in front line 
trenches. Snag Trench, 100 yards on either side of Pioneer 
Alley, held by A and D Companies; half C Company in 
Abbaye Trench; remainder in Flers line. Conditions were 
very bad, the mud and water being waist deep in places. 


NOVEMBER, 1946. 


2-11-16. The battalion was relieved by the 5th N.F. and returned 
to the Flers line near Drop Alley. 


8-11-16. A further move back to bivouacs near High Wood. 
The men were very tired, and there were many cases of 
bad feet. 


5-11-16. During the attack by the 15lst Infantry Brigade on 
the Butte of Warlencourt the battalion stood to but did 
not move. 


6-11-16. A party of 100 men were taken to bear stretchers, and 
a further party of 50 men at midday. The 100 men were 
withdrawn at night, but the remaining 50 worked all night 
under Second-Lieutenant Young. The F.A. complimented 
the battalion on the excellent work done by these men in 
getting casualties to the rear under fire. 

Casualties : 8 men killed and 9 wounded. 
The rest of the battalion worked all day for the R.E. 
on roads, etc., in pouring rain. 

7-11-16. Work of stretcher bearing was continued, and every 
available man working under R.E. on roads. 

8-11-16. Resting at High Wood. 

9-11-16. The battalion relieved the 5th N.F. at 6 p.m. in Prue 


and Starfish lines. 
Casualty : 1 man wounded. 


10-11-16. Working parties found from each company for work 
on dug-outs under the R.E. 


11-11-16. The battalion relieved the 5th D.L.I. in Flers line 
and Switch in the left sector. A few casualties occurred 
from shell fire during the night. 


12-11-16. Working parties, 50 from each company, went 
forward to dig assembly trenches;’ these were completed 
before dawn. 

Casualties : 2 officers wounded. 


1These were a short distance behind the front line, viz., Snag 
Trench. 
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18-11-16. At 7 a.m. preliminary orders were received, and at 
7.80 p.m. operation orders for an attack on the Gird line 
and Hook Sap. The attack was to be carried out by A and 
B Companies under Second-Lieutenants E. G. Lawson and 
D. R. D. O’Daly—the advance to be made in four waves. 
C Company was detailed to provide carrying parties, two 
platoons to go forward with the attack. D Company, in 
support, to occupy Snag Trench as soon as the attack 
started. The object of the attack was to capture the high 
ground overlooking the Butte—and to establish strong 
points on the left flank. The battalion moved from the 
Flers line at 12 midnight and was in position by 4 a.m.; 
Battalion Headquarters at Hexham road. The 5th N.F. 
were to attack on the right of the battalion. 


14-11-16. Zero time was 6.45 a.m. Four minutes before zero 
the enemy opened an intermittent rifle fire on our right, and 
he may have detected movement. The troops went forward 
punctually, and only the fourth wave encountered the enemy 
barrage before reaching Snag Trench. The first three waves 
met the same barrage almost immediately after leaving Snag 
Trench and casualties were caused. The troops pushed 
straight on and were lost in the mist. At 7.45 a.m. wounded 
men returning stated that they thought the attack had been 
successful and had reached the enemy’s trench. 9 a.m. 
Second-Lieutenant L. H. F. Woods holding Snag Trench 
reported that he could see our men in Hook Trench 
consolidating. 

9.80 a.m. Sergeant J. Dryden returned wounded and 
reported that he had reached Hook Trench and seen our 
men working to the left to establish post 6, also men 
working up Hook Sap and “‘a good few men’ under 
Second-Lieutenant Lawson going towards the Gird line, but 
almost immediately after that he saw Second-Lieutenant 
Lawson fall. 

9.45 a.m. British machine-gun in post 7 was heard to 
be firing. 10.80 a.m. Returned wounded report that the 
battalion had been counter-attacked on the left and had 
beaten back the enemy. 

It is therefore concluded that the battalion occupied 
posts 4, 6 and 7 and probably also post 5. That 
post 5 and the neighbouring part of Gird Trench were 
counter-attacked by the enemy but without success. That 
later on a further counter-attack was made on the same 
position and succeeded, and that Hook Sap (post 4) was then 
rushed and taken. Finally the whole of the battalion 
position was surrounded and taken. During the whole day 
it was impossible for runners to cross from Snag Trench to 
Hook Sap owing to machine-gun fire and sniping from the 
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direction of the Butte, and the mist prevented observation. 

5 p.m. The G.O.C. 149th Infantry Brigade gave verbal 
orders to organize an attack for 6.30 p.m. on the original 
objective of the morning, so as to clear up the situation. 
Owing to heavy shell fire orders did not reach the front line 
till 7.15 p.m. and finally it was decided to send out strong 
bombing patrols followed by two lines of skirmishers. It 
was quickly reported that these men met with very strong 
opposition. As soon as our men’s heads appeared over the 
parapet the enemy put up the S.O.S. and a very heavy 
barrage came down, and machine-gun and rifle fire showed 
that the enemy now held Hook Trench in force. Orders 
were then given to hold the original line in Snag Trench. 

On the extreme right about 30 men of the 7th N.F. 
together with about 60 men of the 5th N.F. captured 120 
yards of Gird Trench in the morning. A block, was formed 
on the left flank, and this post was maintained, till the 
Brigade was relieved by the 150th Infantry Brigade, in spite 
of several bombing attacks by the enemy. 


15-11-16. The battalion was relieved by the 4th Y.R. at 10 p.m. 
and moved back to Flers Switch (right). 
16-11-16. The battalion moved back to Prue and Starfish line. 


18-11-16. The battalion moved at 9 a.m. to Bazentin-le-Petit 
and entrained for Albert, reaching billets about 8 p.m. 

Casualties from 18th to 19th November : 5 officers killed 

and 8 wounded, 19 men killed, 95 wounded and 107 missing. 


19-11-16 to 80-11-16. The battalion remained at Albert, 
reorganizing and finding various working parties. 


DECEMBER, 1946. 


1-12-16 to 28-12-16. The battalion in billets at Bresle, training. 
5-12-16. 1 O.R. lying sick in No. 5 C.C.S. Albert killed by 


shell fire. 
28-12-16. The battalion marched to Becourt Camp and were 
billeted. 
oe The battalion marched to billets at Bazentin-le- 
etit. 


80-12-16. The battalion moved to trenches south-east of the 
Butte of Warlencourt relieving 1st Camerons. 


JANUARY, 1917. 


1-1-17. Battalion in same front line trenches. 


8-1-17. Relieved by 6th N.F., the battalion moved to Flers 
reserve. 
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Casualties : 1 officer wounded, 1 man killed, 2 men 
wounded. 


7-1-17. Relieved by 4th Yorks, the battalion moved back to 
Bazentin-le-Petit (site 8 Camp). 

15-1-17.. The battalion (leaving C Company in Mametz Wood) 
relieved the 4th Yorks in same front line trenches. 


19-1-17. Relieved by 6th N.F., the battalion moved to Fliers 
reserve. 
Casualties : 5 men killed, 10 wounded. 
28-1-17. The battalion on relief moved back to Bazentin-le-Petit. 
25-1-17. The battalion moved with Brigade to billets in Albert. 


20-1-17. The battalion moved with Brigade to billets in 
Dernancourt, where training was resumed. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


8-2-17. The battalion marched with the Brigade to Mericourt- 
sur-Somme. 

10-2-17. The battalion marched with the Brigade to Fontaine- 
les-Cappy. | 

12-2-17. The battalion moved to front line trenches west of 
Villers-Carbonnel, relieving troops of the 249th and 144th 
French Regiments. Battalion Headquarters at P.C. Nancy. 
Hard frost. 7 

17-2-17. Thaw started and the trenches became muddy. 


20-2-17. The battalion, relieved by 6th N.F., moved back into 
support at Belloy. Trenches were so muddy that the relief 
was not complete till 3.80 a.m. on the 21st. 

Casualties : 4 men killed, 1 wounded. 

21-2-17. For a week the battalion supplied working and carry- 

ing parties. 


28-2-17. Relieved by the 5th D.L.I., the battalion moved back 
to Divisional reserve at Foucaucourt. 


MARCH, 1917. 


5-8-17. The battalion moved to Morcourt where training was 
resumed. 

9-8-17. The battalion marched with the Brigade to Warfusee. 
Here intensive training in open warfare was carried on. The 
succeeding march to the Arras area was made with the 
Division. 

80-8-17. The battalion marched to Rivery. 

81-8-17. The battalion marched to Villers Bocage. 
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APRIL, 1917. 


2-4-17. The battalion marched to Beauval. 

8-4-17. The battalion marched to Bonnieres. 

4-4-17. The battalion marched to Sericourt and Honval. 
7-4-17. The battalion marched to Couy-en-Ternois. 
8-4-17. The battalion marched to Beaufort. 

10-4-17. The battalion marched to Wanquetin. 


11-4-17. The battalion marched through Arras in a heavy snow 
storm to the Harp Trenches on Telegraph Hill. 


14-4-17. The battalion moved up in support of the 6th 

F.; A and C Companies to Niger and Nepal Trenches 500 

yards east of Wancourt, D and B Companies to a sunken 
road 500 yards east of Heninel. 


15-4-17. Enemy artillery now became much more aggressive. 


16-4-17. The battalion received orders to relieve the 6th 
in the front line running north-north-west from 
Wancourt Tower (inclusive). A and C Companies were 
preparing to move up between 8.80 and 9 p.m. when the 
enemy put down a heavy barrage near Wancourt Tower and 
the Cojeul Valley, and at the same time attacked and 
captured trenches round Wancourt Tower and the neigh- 
bouring ruined cottage. At this time rain was descending 
in torrents and the night was pitch dark. A bombing attack 
was organized and launched about midnight by troops drawn 
from the 6th N.F. and D Company of the battalion, who 
were still in close support in the sunken road. This attack 
failed but valuable information was obtained as to the exact 
amount of trench the enemy had captured and was holding. 
During this attack and counter-attack Captain J. H. C. 
Swinney, M.C., Second-Lieutenant J. A. R. Miller and 8 men 
were killed and Captain F. O. Outhwaite and 11 men 
wounded. 


17-4-17. The battalion attacked and recaptured the trenches 
lost on the night of the 16th. A and B Companies carried 
out the actual assault and were sent up man by man to the 
place of assembly, a low-lying bank. The attack started at 
11.58 a.m. At 11.55 a.m. an intense artillery barrage was 
put down on the objective, lifting at noon on to the original 
enemy front line. The enemy garrison fled before our first 
wave reached their objective. The battalion captured 4 
prisoners. By dusk the whole position was consolidated and 
contact established with troops on the right and left flanks. 
The battalion was relieved that night by the 5th N.F. 
and moved back to Niger and Nepal Trenches. During this 
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operation 6 men were killed and Second-Lieutenants Harris 
and Whitehouse and 28 men were wounded, 8 men being 
also missing. 


18-4-17._ Niger and Nepal Trenches were shelled intermittently 
all day, 2 men being killed and 6 wounded. 


19-4-17. The battalion on relief moved baek to the O.G. line 
north of Beaurains. 


21-4-17. The battalion moved to the Caves at Ronville. 
24-4-17. The battalion moved to the Harp Trenches. 
25-4-17. The battalion moved to Ronville. 

26-4-17. The battalion moved to Arras. - 

27-4-17. The battalion moved to Pommera. 


MAY, 1917. 


1-5-17. The battalion marched with the Brigade to Souastre. 

2-5-17. Battalion moved to Mercatel, being part of the reserve 
troops during the great assault on the 8rd May. 

4-5-17. The battalion returned to Souastre and on the 5th to 
Pommera, where training was resumed. 

17-5-17._ The battalion marched to Souastre, on the next day 
to Ayette and on the next to west of St. Leger, where they 
remained in support of troops of the 38rd Division attacking 
the Hindenburg line. 

21-5-17. The battalion moved to Judas Copse. 

24-5-17. The battalion moved to front line trenches east of 
Croisilles in relief of the 4th N.F. 

26-5-17. On relief by the 9th H.L.I. the battalion marched to 
Moyenville. 

Casualties : 2 men killed and 6 wounded. 

28-5-17. The battalion marched with the Brigade to Monchy- 

au-Bois and bivouacked. Training was resumed here. 


JUNE, 1917. 


1-6-17._ Battalion at Monchy-au-Bois. 


10-6-17. Battalion won the Brigadier’s Cup given by Brigadier- 
General H. C. Rees, D.S.O., for the highest aggregate points 
at the Brigade Sports. 


18-6-17. The battalion marched to the Brigade reserve area 
near Boisleux St. Marc, where training was resumed. 


24-6-17. The battalion marched to the Divisional forward area 
near Henin. Training and working parties. 
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JULY, 1917. 


1-7-17. 7 a.m. support trenches right Brigade sector opposite 
Cherisy. 6.80 p.m. front line Bullfinch and Jackdaw 
Trenches. 

5-7-17. Support trenches. 


10-7-17. Whole Brigade to reserve area. The battalion occupied 
a camp south of Neuville Vitasse. Training for a week. 

18-7-17.. The battalion occupied front line in the left Brigade 
sector, Farm Trench, Cavalry Trench and posts across the 
Cojeul Valley. 

22-7-17. Battalion in Brigade reserve at Neuville Vitasse. 

25-7-17. C.S.M. Emest Cook (fatally) and 2 N.C.O.’s and 1 man 
were accidentally wounded by the fuse of a German shell 
whilst collecting salvage. 

26-7-17. Battalion in front line left sector. 

80-7-17.. In support trenches, Lion, Curlew and Egret Trenches, 
with one company in Marliere. 

Casualties during July : 2 officers wounded, 6 men killed, 

19 wounded. 


AUGUST, 1917. 


4-8-17. Battalion moved with Brigade to the rest area. 
Camp south of Neuville Vitasse. 


12-8-17._ Front line trenches in the left sub-sector of the right 
sector, Wren Lane to Otto Sap. 


14-8-17. A patrol consisting of Second-Lieutenant J. Affleck 
and 6 O.R. encountered a large enemy patrol near their 
sap in Cable Trench. Fire was opened by both sides at 
close quarters, heavy casualties being inflicted on the enemy. 

Our casualties : 1 man wounded and 2 men missing.’ 

16-8-17. In reserve camp near Henin. 

20-8-17. Front line trenches, as on 12th. 

24-8-17. In support trenches. 

28-8-17. The battalion moved back with the Brigade into the 
rest area camp at York lines. Training resumed. 


Casualties during August: 1 officer wounded, 4 men 
killed, 5 wounded, 2 missing. 


_ 1 One of these, Private S. West, died of his wounds a week later 
in a German hospital. 


Ly 
. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


5-9-17. The battalion moved to front line trenches in the left 
sector (left sub-sector). 


9-9-17. In reserve positions east of Neuville Vitasse. Much 
work was done and large parties were supplied to the R.E. 
for carrying up smoke and thermite shells. 


18-9-17. Front line trenches, as on the 5th. 


15-9-17. A raid in force was made by the 151st Infantry Brigade 
in the right sector against enemy trenches west of Cherisy. 
The operations took place in three phases: (1) 8.40 p.m., 
raid; (2) 7.40 p.m., raid; (3) 4 a.m., gas projector 
bombardment. All three phases were successful; prisoners 
were taken and heavy casualties inflicted on the enemy and 
much damage done to his trenches and dug-outs. A dummy 
tank and dummy figures for drawing enemy fire were used 
with success. The trenches held by the battalion were con- 
siderably damaged by enemy barrages; but as the garrisons | 
of the front line were temporarily withdrawn, the battalion 
only suffered one slight casualty during these operations. 


17-9-17. In support positions, Lion Trench, etc. Working 
parties were supplied at night. 


21-9-17. Rest area. York lines. 
29-9-17. Front line trenches in the right sector (left sub-sector). 


The troops were carried a considerable distance by the light 
railway. 


OCTOBER, 1917. 


4-10-17. The battalion was relieved by the 7th Black Watch 
(51st Division) and moved back to the rest area, York lines. 


5-10-17. The battalion marched to a camp at Courcelles-le- 
Comte, where they remained for nearly two weeks carrying 
out training. | 

18-10-17. The battalion left Courcelles at 5 a.m., marched to 
Bapaume and there entrained, proceeding by rail to 
Esquelbecke. The battalion detrained at 8.80 p.m. and 
marched five miles to billets at Roubrouck. 

20-10-17. The battalion marched to the Proven area, by way of 
Wormhoudt and Ledringham. The battalion remained 
under canvas at Proven for two days carrying out training 
and inspections. 

28-10-17. The battalion entrained at Proven at 8 a.m. and 
proceeded by rail to Boesinghe station. Thence the 
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battalion marched to dug-outs in Marsouin Camp, east of 
Pilkem. The weather was very bad and the accommodation 
poor. The battalion transport moved to lines in the 
Cheapside area (south of Boesinghe). 


24-10-17. At 8.80 p.m. the battalion moved to the front line in 
relief of the 101st Infantry Brigade and took over a front 
facing south of Houthoulst Forest, from Aden House 
(excl.) to Colombo House to Six Roads (excl.). The 
route was by way of Pilkem, ‘‘ Hunter Street ’’ (a duck- 
board track) and Egypt House. During the relief the latter 
part of the battalion was caught in an enemy barrage near 
Egypt House and suffered the following casualties, Captain 
R. A. Brown (D Company) wounded, 6 men killed and 82 
wounded. The weather was still very bad with heavy rain. 
A, B and D Companies took over shell-hole positions in the 
front line, with C Company in support along a line from 
Paschal Farm to Vee Bend. 


25-10-17. The weather remained bad. Heavy shelling of the 
back areas and of Battalion Headquarters at Egypt House. 
At 10.80 p.m. a tape-line was laid out at the jumping-off 
point in conjunction with the Highland Light Infantry on 
the left and the 5th N.F. on the right.’ 
The battalion was to attack on the following day on the left 
of the Brigade, the 5th N.F. attacking in the centre and the 
4th N.F. on the right. 


26-10-17. At 4.30 a.m. A, B and D Companies moved forward 
towards the taped line and at 5 a.m. reported all ready. 
At 5.40 a.m., zero hour, our barrage was laid down and 
crept forward fifty yards every four minutes. Our troops 
advanced, the enemy machine-guns immediately opened fire 
and the enemy barrage fell, one minute after zero, behind 
our advancing troops and raked backwards towards them. 
Parties of the enemy were seen to be running back. A and 
D Companies, on either flank, made progress for some 200 
yards; but B Company in the centre was held up at once 
by heavy machine-gun fire from the front, probably from 
some concrete huts about 100 yards away. B Company 
eventually surrounded and passed these huts, but suffered 
heavy casualties in doing so. A platoon of C Company (in 
reserve) was sent to their help, and soon afterwards another 
platoon to A Company, who were being held up by machine- 
gun fire and sniping from the right flank. D Company on 
the left quickly carried their objectives, but were being con- 
stantly harassed by sniping and machine-gun fire from the 
forest. They managed, however, to hold on to their 


? Lieutenant H. Richardson, the Battalion Intelligence Officer, 
carried out this task. 
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objective all through the fight. Meanwhile A Company 
struggled on under heavy machine-gun fire and suffered 
heavy casualties. At the road junction they found a trench 
strongly held by the enemy with machine-guns untouched 
by our barrage. Second-Lieutenant R. Thompson, M.C., 
and his platoon put up a great fight for this trench, and he 
and most of his men were killed in the attempt. Second- 
Lieutenant J. H. Shaw and Lieutenant H. K. Temperley 
pressed on with their platoons to keep in touch with the 
5th N.F., suffering so heavily that another platoon 
of C Company was sent to their aid. Second-Lieutenant 
Shaw was killed, and Lieutenant Temperley, though 
wounded, very gallantly led his platoon forward. He 
was again wounded, as he went on alone to light a 
flare where it could be seen by our aircraft. As he 
returned to his men he was killed by a sniper. Second- 
Lieutenant A. P. Strong commanding A Company was also 
killed by a sniper, as he went forward to rally the remainder 
of his company. All officers of this company and most of 
the N.C.O.’s were killed, the enemy were being reinforced, 
and the few survivors were compelled to fall back on a line 
with B Company. B Company were still held up and suffer- 
ing heavy losses, Lieutenant S. D. S. Tucker and Second- 
Lieutenant F. A. Brown being killed. Owing to the heavy 
machine-gun fire and sniping A and B Companies without 
leaders were unable to hold the ground gained, and they 
were ordered to consolidate about 150 yards in front 
of the tape line. The enemy soon reoccupied the ground 
temporarily gained by these companies. On the right the 
4th and 5th N.F. had also experienced severe opposition and 
were unable to hold the ground gained. The battalion 
during these operations suffered the following casualties : 10 
officers killed and 1 wounded, 43 men killed, 150 wounded, 
and 58 missing. 


26-10-17. The battalion was relieved about midnight by the 
5th Yorkshire Regiment and moved back to Marsouin Camp. 


27-10-17. In the transport lines the Quartermaster, Captain 
R. P. Neville, M.C., and 1 man were killed and 18 men 
wounded by a bomb from a German aeroplane. At 8 p.m. 
the battalion moved from Marsouin Camp to the camp at 
Rose cross-roads. 


28-10-17. At 10 a.m. the battalion moved back to White Mill 
Camp at Elverdinghe. 


80-10-17. The battalion moved back to Swindon Camp, three 
and a half miles north of Poperinghe. 
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NOVEMBER, 1917. 


10-11-17. The battalion moved to Roussel Camp near 
Elverdinghe. 

18-11-17. The battalion entrained at Elverdinghe and proceeded 
by rail to Watten, marching thence to Serques. Here train- 
ing was resumed; recreational training every afternoon was 
a special feature of the Divisional training. 


DECEMBER, 1917. 


2-12-17. The battalion moved to billets in Nortleulinghem, 
where training was resumed. 

11-12-17. The battalion marched to Watten, entrained there 
and proceeded by rail to Brandhoek. 

12-12-17. The battalion moved up to St. Jean Camp at St. Jean. 
For ten days working parties were supplied for work on 
light railways, three companies to assist the 6th C.R.T. and 
the other company the 269th Rail. Co. R.E. 

24-12-17. Battalion in billets in Ypres. 


27-12-17. Battalion moved up to a support position at Hamburg, 
acting as ‘* counter-attack battalion.” 

28-12-17. The battalion relieved the 4th Yorkshire Regiment mm 
the front line at Passchendaele. An enemy patrol attempted 
to surround our left post, but was engaged by the garrison. 
One German was killed, and the N.C.O. in charge of the 
enemy patrol wounded and taken prisoner.’ 

Casualties for December: 1 officer wounded, 11 men 
killed, 24 wounded, 1 died. 


JANUARY, 1948. 
1-1-18. On relief by the 9th D.L.I. the battalion moved to 
Seaham Camp near Potizje. 
2-1-18. The battalion moved by bus to St. Lawrence Camp, 
Brandhoek. 


8-1-18. The battalion entrained and proceeded by rail to Watou 
training area. In billets between Abeele and Steenvoorde. 
Bad weather for training. 

18-1-18. The battalion moved to the Tatinghem training area 
by rail, reaching billets at St. Martin-au-Laert. 

27-1-18. The battalion moved by. rail to Whitby Camp 
near Ypres. 


29-1-18. Support positions near Hamburg. 
This N.C.O. was actually captured and brought into the post 


by Lieutenant-Colonel H. Liddell and the Adjutant, Captain S. P. B. 
Booth, who were inspecting the posts shortly after the raid. 
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FEBRUARY, 1918. 


1-2-18. The battalion moved to Alnwick Camp, Potizje, where 
daily working parties were supplied to the R.E. 


10-2-18. The battalion moved by light railway to St. Lawrence 
Camp, Brandhoek. 


12-2-18. The battalion moved by motor lorry to Fouquereuil 
(near Bethune) to take up duty with the 42nd Division as 
pioneer battalion. | 


13-2-18. In billets at Fouquereuil. 


19-2-18. A Company proceeded to Hesdigneul for work with 
the 170th Tunnelling Company R.E.; B Company to Sailly 
Labourse with 428th Field Company R.E.; C Company to 
Philosophe for work with 11th Division. 

Casualties : 1 man wounded, 1 died. 


MARCH, 1918. 


1-8-18. The battalion was reorganized on a 8-company basis— 
original ‘* C ’? Company being broken up. 3 
6-8-18. Battalion Headquarters and C Company to Lapugnoy. 
18-8-18. C Company relieved B Company on work under 428th 
Field Company R.E., B Company returning to Lapugnoy. 
22-8-18. A and C Companies rejoined the battalion at Lapugnoy. 
Casualties : 1 man killed, 4 men wounded. 


23-3-18. The battalion proceeded with the 42nd Division by 
motor bus to Adinfer Wood and bivouacked. The transport 
proceeded there by road. 


24-8-18. At 5 p.m. the battalion moved forward to Logeast 
Wood. 


25-8-18. At 2 a.m. the battalion took up an outpost line from 
Logeast Wood to Courcelles-le-Comte and proceeded to dig 
in. At 1 p.m. tanks reported the enemy in Achiet-le-Grand, 
and the battalion got ready to move. At 2 p.m. the 
battalion advanced in artillery formation to strengthen our 
line south-east of Achiet-le-Grand, and dug in west of the 
railway under orders of the 127th Infantry Brigade. About 
midnight they moved back to the Logeast-Courcelles line. 


26-8-18. At 2 a.m. this line was handed over to the 127th 
Infantry Brigade, and the battalion at 8 a.m. moved back 
to Ablain-Zevelle and bivouacked. At 7 a.m. the battalion 
moved back west of Essarts and bivouacked. 9 p.m. they 
again moved half a mile further west and bivouacked. 
11 p.m. they moved forward to a trench line north of 
Essarts, covering the Divisional Artillery. 

H 


‘b-- , 
i 
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27-8-18. The battalion remained in this trench; officers were 
sent to reconnoitre defensive flank on the line Douchy to 
Le Quesnoy Farm. 


28-38-18. At 1 p.m. the battalion moved to support positions 
on the high ground north-north-west of Bucquoy. And 
at 11 p.m. they moved to the front line east of Bucquoy, 
relieving the 2/5 West Yorks. 


29-8-18. At 11 p.m. the battalion was relieved by the 10th 
Queens and moved to reserve trenches in Fonquevillers.’ 


80-8-18. The battalion arrived at Fonquevillers at 5 a.m., the 
return from Bucquoy, etc., having taken six hours. Since 
the commencement of the great German offensive the 
following casualties were suffered : 2 officers wounded, 6 men 
killed, 48 wounded, 12 missing. 


APRIL, 1918. 


1-4-18. At 8 p.m. the battalion moved forward to the front line 
east of Bucquoy, relieving the 10th Queen’s Regiment. 
A and B Companies held the front line, with C Company 
in reserve. 


2-4-18. The enemy were observed digging a line of posts along 
the ridge about 400 yards east of our line. At 10 p.m. a 
patrol, 2 officers and 20 men, went out, and Second- 
Lieutenant J. Dodds captured a wounded prisoner, a N.C.O. 
of the 119th Regiment (17th German Division). 


4-4-18. At 2 a.m. the battalion was relieved by the 7th and 
8th Lancashire Fusiliers, who extended their frontage. On 
relief, the three companies were attached to the three 
Brigades of the 42nd Division for technical work and to act 
as local reserves if necessary. Battalion Headquarters at 
Fonquevillers. 


5-4-18. From 5 a.m. till 1 p.m. there was a heavy bombard- 
ment of Fonquevillers and the back areas, also much 
activity in front. The enemy attacked our line east of 
Bucquoy and captured part of Bucquoy. 


7-4-18. The 42nd Division was relieved by the 62nd Division. 
During the two following days the companies were relieved 
by companies of the 9th D.L.I. (62nd Division) in the 
forward area and moved back by lorry from Souastre to 
Authie. During the operations since Ist April 1 officer was 
wounded, 1 man killed and 29 men wounded. 


1 The relief is recorded in the War Diary as taking place on the 
30th; this is an error. The dates are here corrected by a valuable 
diary kept by Captain F. Lidderdale, M.C., the M.O. 
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12-4-18. The battalion moved to Coigneux, the companies 
going forward to a wood west of Sailly-au-Bois. They com- 
menced work on a reserve defence known as the Chateau 
de la Haie Switch. 


16-4-18. The Battalion Headquarters moved forward to 
Fonquevillers, the companies relieving the 9th North 
Staffs. (87th Division) on work on the ‘‘ Purple System,”’ 
Gommecourt Trench, Hebuterne Switch and Rum Trench. 


20-1-18. Battalion Headquarters moved back to Coigneux. 
Casualties : 1 officer and 4 men killed, 85 men wounded. 


MAY, 1918. 


6-5-18. The 42nd Division relieved by the 57th Division. 
Companies of the battalion moved back to Rossignol Farm 
Camp (canvas) at Coigneux. Three days’ training. 


11-5-18. Companies commenced work, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on 
the Chateau de la Haie Switch. 
Casualties : 1] officer and 8 men wounded. 


JUNE, 1918. 


7-6-18. The battalion carried out reliefs with Maori Pioneer 
Battalion (New Zealand Division) and took over quarters 
near Bus-les-Artois. Work was done on defences and dug- 
outs in the forward area. 


JULY, 1918. 


Battalion Headquarters near Bus. A Company in 
bivouac west of Sailly, B and C Companies in bivouac south- 
west of Bertrancourt. A Company worked for left Brigade 
near Fort Hod, B Company for right Brigade on 6th Avenue, 
Apple-Trees strong point and Cheeroh Avenue, C Company 
for the C.R.E. 42nd Division on deep dug-outs. 


AUGUST, 1918. 


Following the advance of 42nd Division. On the 25th, 
Battalion Headquarters moved forward to Miraumont (near 
Quarry), A Company east of Puisieux-au-Mont and B and C 
Companies near Miraumont, and from the 22nd all companies 
were repairing roads near Serre-Puisieux, Miraumont, Irles, 
and Warlencourt. 

During the month, 4 men killed and 9 wounded, 
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SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


1-9-18. Battalion Headquarters north of Pys. A and B Com- 
panies at Pys and C Company at Warlencourt. The 
companies worked on roads, following up the enemy retreat 
about Le Barque, Ligny-Thilloy, and Beaulencourt. 


4-9-18. Battalion Headquarters east of Villers-au-Flus, com- 
panies in bivouac, A north-east of Riencourt, B near Villers 
and C at Haplincourt. Repairing roads. 

15-9-18. Battalion Headquarters and companies near Fremi- 
court and Bancourt. Camp and road construction. 

21-9-18. Battalion moved forward to a sunken road north-east 
of Bertincourt. The companies worked on roads in and near 
Havrincourt Wood. 

27-9-18. A general advance took place on the Ist and 8rd Army 
fronts. The companies of the battalion followed close up 
on the advance and opened to traffic the roads between 
Trescault and Ribecourt and Beaucamps. 


29-9-18. A Company now in Havrincourt Wood, C Company at 


Beaucamps. ork on roads continued. 
Casualties during the month: 8 men killed and 12 
wounded. 


OCTOBER, 1918. 


1-10-18. A Company Villers-Plouich, B and C Companies 
Trescault. Work on roads. 


2-10-18. Battalion Headquarters forward to Villers-Plouich. 


9-10-18. Following up an attack by the New Zealand Division 
(VI Corps) the battalion moved forward to Lesdain and 
bivouacked in the valley. B Company worked on bridges 
near the Escault Canal at Crevecceur and .A and C 
Companies on roads. 


12-10-18. Battalion in billets in Beauvois. Work on roads 
continued. 


20-10-18. The 42nd Division attacked at night. The battalion 
moved to Viesly. During the continuance of the action, the 
battalion worked under difficult conditions on the approaches 
to the bridges east and west of the River Selle and on the 
Briastre-Solesmes roads. 


21-10-18. Railway bridges had been completely demolished by 
the retreating enemy, blocking the thoroughfare through 
Solesmes. The battalion, with the assistance of R.E. for 
blasting, cleared these roads, working a full twelve hours. 
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25-10-18. C Company remained at Viesly, the rest of the 
battalion moved to billets in Solesmes. Road work 
continued. 


NOVEMBER, :1948. 


5-11-18. Battalion moved to billets in Le Quesnoy with C 
Company at Beaudignies. 


6-11-18. The whole battalion moved to Le Carnoy working on 
craters in the Mormal Forest. 


7-11-18. The advance of the British Army continued; and the 
battalion reached Petit Bavay. Work was done on the 
Mormal Forest roads and on a bridge head at Boussieres. 


8-11-18. Battalion Headquarters remaining at Petit Bavay, A 
Company went to Vieux Mesnil, B Company to Boussieres 
and C Company to Neuf Mesnil. Work on the roads leading 
to Hautmont. 


9-11-18. The whole battalion (except B Company at Boussieres) 
moved to Hautmont. Work on reconstruction of bridges at 
Boussieres and Hautmont. 


11-11-18. At 11 a.m. hostilities ceased. The battalion now 
resumed training. 
During the month Lieutenant F. Merivale and 4 men 
died from natural causes. 


DECEMBER, 1918. 


6-12-18. C Company moved to Boussois. 


14-12-18. The battalion (less C Company) marched by stages to 
Charleroi. 
14th Elesmes. 
15th Croix-Lez-Rouveroy. 
16th Epinois. 
18th Charleroi. 
The whole battalion reached Charleroi by the 18th, and 
thereafter was employed in supplying daily work parties for 
the R.E. and in training. 


28-12-18. The first demobilization took place, when 199 miners 
and 5 long-service men left the battalion. 


JANUARY, 1949. 


The following were demobilized during the month: 6 
officers and 167 men. 
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FEBRUARY, 1919. 
Four officers and 289 men demobilized. 


MARCH, 1919. 


Seventy-one men were posted to the 9th N.F.; 1 officer 
and 11 men were demobilized. The battalion was reduced 
to cadre strength, with the addition of 8 officers volunteering 
for the Army of Occupation. These latter were eventually 
posted to prisoner of war camps. 


APRIL, 1919. 
11-4-19. At 7 p.m. the battalion cadre entrained at Charleroi 
for Antwerp. 
12-4-19. The cadre at the Embarkation Camp at Antwerp. 
14-4-19. The cadre sailed for the United Kingdom. 
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APPENDIX II 


4th May, 1917. 


At Droghliandt the G.O.C. in C., Sir John French, addressed the 
149th Infantry Brigade as follows : 


** Officers, N.C.O’s and men of the Northumberland Infantry 
Brigade. I want to say a few words to you this morning, to 
tell you how much I appreciate the splendid work which you 
have done this last ten days in the fighting at Ypres. When the 
Northumbrian Division came out here in the ordinary course to 
settle down at Cassel, it expected to have some little time to pull 
itself together, as every large unit which comes to this country 
is obliged to have. But we had this treacherous attack under 
cover of asphyxiating gases which no soldiers have used yet— 
and men who use them are not worthy of the name of soldiers. 
We had this villainous proceeding, and I was obliged to send you 
up to reinforce the troops there. That would have been a high 
trial for any body of troops, even for a regular Division with 
years of training at Aldershot, troops that had seen fighting 
before—the highest trial. You met that call upon you splendidly 
and the Northumberland Infantry Brigade particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves under the leadership of Brigadier-General 
Riddell, whose loss we all deplore so much. He fell at the head 
of his Brigade while leading you to attack the village of St. Julien. 
And though you established yourselves in the position you had 
to retire afterwards as you were not supported. Why, it is not 
for me to say. Even as it was, you occupied a line of trenches 
in advance of those that you left, so that you also took important 
ground yourselves. 

** Well, I think you deserve the greatest praise for this, and 
I wish every officer, N.C.O. and man to accept the very warmest 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief of these forces for the part 
youtook. Inthe special circumstances under which you were called 
up, it was particularly magnificent. And I think that the front 
that you all present is quite extraordinary after what you have 
gone through. Now you have paraded, showing a most soldier- 
like front and apparently perfectly ready to go into action this 
afternoon if required. And for the whole of this I can only most 
heartily congratulate you, and express my warmest appreciation 
of this conduct. When I am speaking to Territorials I am always 
reminded of the large body of Territorials who have shown such 
glorious and patriotic conduct. As they have, you took service 
in the Territorial Army for home defence. Immediately on 
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coming out here you were called upon in a time of danger and 
emergency to take the place of trained troops in the breach. It 
is the highest example of patriotism. I must again say that I 
heartily congratulate you for all you have done. And I am 
certain that if ever the Northumberland Brigade is called upon 
again they will acquit themselves in the same glorious manner as 
they have during the last ten days.’’ 


1915. 


The late Lord Kitchener paid the following tribute to the 50th 
Division in an address to the House of Lords : 


‘*T want to tell you that the pushing up of the Northumbrian 
Division was one of the most glorious episodes of the war. They 
went up in broad daylight in skirmishing order in face of the 
most awful shell-fire. It seemed impossible that any of them 
would reach the trenches. Their exploit will bear comparison 
with Balaclava, and I hope the day will come when a more able 
pen than mine will tell the world of the deeds performed by our 
incomparable infantry in front of Ypres. I am thankful for the 
privilege of having the pleasure of congratulating them on their 
heroism, and offer them my undying admiration.’’ 


Letter from Brigadier-General H. F. Clifford, D.S.O., com- 
manding the 149th Infantry Brigade, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. S. Jackson, D.S.O., dated 8th March, 1916. 


‘** I must tell you again how impressed I was by the healthy 
and hearty appearance of your men after six days of exception- 
ally trying weather in the trenches. It speaks volumes for your 
management and all who work under you. As for the men them- 
selves you know what I think of them and the admiration I have 
for their heartiness and spirit.”’ 


Battalion Orders, 34st March, 1916. 


124. Message G.O.C. 


‘‘ The Brigade has had the honour of holding Hill 60 for six 
weeks on end and trenches in the salient since the 20th December 
during the worst months of the year. 

The Brigadier wishes to thank all ranks in the Brigade for 
their devotion to duty in a critical and difficult part of the line, 
which has entailed on them many casualties, much hardship and 
weary marching to and from rest billets. He wishes especially 
to thank the men for their splendid spirit and cheeriness in 
the trenches, which has made it a pleasure to serve with them, 
and has lightened responsibility.”’ 
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_ Order of the Day by Major-General P. S. Wilkinson, C.B., 


C.M.G., commanding the 50th (Northumbrian) Division. 


‘6 Nobody could be prouder than I am at commanding such 
troops as you of the 50th Division. 

Within a few days of landing in this country you made a 
name for yourselves at the second battle of Ypres. Since that 
battle you have gained a great reputation on account of your 
magnificent defence of a portion of the Ypres salient during the 
worst months of the year. 

From the 15th September to the 8rd October you have had 
another chance of showing your qualities in attack, and it is not 
too much to say that no Division in the British Army has, or 
could have, done better. 

You have advanced nearly two miles, and have taken seven 
lines of German trenches. 

Your gallantry and determination on every occasion since 
you joined in the battle of the Somme have been worthy of the 
highest traditions of the British Army. 

I deplore with you the loss of many of our intimate friends 
and comrades. I thank you all for the excellent and cheerful 
way in which you have undertaken every task put to you.”’ 


47th April, 1947. 


G.C.R. 604/889. 
50TH DIVISION. 


The Corps Commander wishes you to convey to the O.C. 
7th Battalion N.F. his appreciation of the tenacity and gallant 
bearing of the battalion in the fighting round Wancourt Tower. 

(Signed) Guy Biewrrt, Major, 
For Brigadier-General, Genera] Staff, VII Corps. 
17th April, 1917. 


149TH INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


For information and communication to 7th Battalion N.F. 
H. Karsxuake, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
General Staff, 50th Division. 
19th April, 1917. 
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Forwarded with congratulations. 
Wiiuiam ANDERSON, Captain, 
Brigade-Major, 149th Infantry Brigade. 
19th April, 1917. 
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27th April, 1917. 
G.X. 8856. Order by Major-General Wilkinson. 


*¢ The first tour of the 50th Division in the battle of Arras has 
been completed.”’ 


‘* The 149th Infantry Brigade took over the line on the night 
14/15th April. 

From that night until the 150th Infantry Brigade took over 
on the night 21/22nd, the enemy made six attacks on Wancourt 
Tower, only one of which was successful. Of these attacks the 
6th N.F. repulsed four and the 5th N.F. one. The 149th Infantry 
Brigade carried out two attacks on the Tower, both of which 
were successful. One attack was made by the 6th N.F. and 
one by the 7th N.F.” 


‘* As will be seen by the map, the 50th Division, as it did 
during the Somme Battle, keeps just ahead of the rest of the 
British line, in spite of the fact that the enemy’s artillery fire 
is ever so much more severe than it was on the Somme. 

The above record speaks for itself without any further 
comment. | 

You have all done splendidly.”’ 


5th September; 1948. 


Letter from Colonel J. E. Riddick, D.S.O., C.R.E., 42nd 
Division, to Lieutenant-Colonel H. Liddell, M.C., dated 5th 
September, 1918. 


** The Divisional Commander spoke to me this morning about 
the excellent work your officers and men have done during the 
recent operations, and said he would write to you to that effect. 
May I, through you, thank all your officers and men for the 
hard and willing work they have put into it every time.”’ 


44th November, 1918. 


Special Order of the Day by Major-General A. Solly Flood, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., commanding 42nd Division. 


‘* The Armistice proclaimed to-day has brought the operations 
in which the Division was engaged to a premature conclusion. 

Generally speaking, the recent fighting was not of the violent 
nature in which you have previously taken part and so greatly 
excelled. At the commencement of the operation, however, it 
was sufficiently severe, and the conditions imposed by the Forest 
of Mormal and the bridgeless River Sambre were such as to call 
for the highest soldierly qualities. 
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After long marches at night in bad weather over boggy forest 
tracks, although cold and wet, hungry and tired, you attacked 
and defeated the enemy with your customary indomitableness. 

When the history of the war is written your efforts com- 
mencing in the Forest, then forcing the passage of the bridgeless 
River Sambre in the face of severe enemy fire, and culminating 
in the capture of the town of Hautmont, will rank very high 
among the exploits of soldiers during this great war. 

I consider that the Divisional motto has once again, probably 
for the last time, been entirely upheld. 

Officers, N.C.O.’s and men of all arms and services in the 
Division, I am proud to be your Commander and to be able once 
more to thank you, in the name of our King and Country, for 
your gallant deeds and your steadfast loyalty.” 
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APPENDIX IOI 


Nominal Roll of the officers and 
Men of the 7th N.F. proceeding 
abroad on the 21st April, 1915. 


1ST LINE 7TH NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS. 
Nominal Roll of Officers proceeding abroad. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. S. JACKSON 
Masor HonouraBeE J. A. JOICEY 

Captain H. R. Smaiu 

Captain N. I. Wricut 

Captain T. O. Woop 

CapTaIn V. MERIVALE 

Captain J. A. Fut 

CaprTaiIn J. F. LamMston 

Caprain H. Lippe. 

CapTaIn J. WeELCcH 

LIEUTENANT G. Macx JoBLING 
LIEUTENANT HONOURABLE W. J. M. Watson-ARMSTRONG 
LIEUTENANT W. N. Craics 

LIEUTENANT F. W. Smatin 

LIEUTENANT F.. B. CowEn 

LIEUTENANT J. W. MERIVALE 

LIEUTENANT W. J. Davis 

LIEUTENANT G. F. Batu 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT D. R. Herriot 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT F. MERIVALE 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT E. C. FENWICKE-CLENNELL 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT S. P. Brooke Bootnu 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT T. O. DONKIN 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT C. BARNARD 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT A. D. ADAMS 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT W. D. C. Baus 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT A. W. KeEntT 

CaPTAIN AND ADJuTanT H. W. ArcHER 
LIEUTENANT AND QUARTERMASTER R. NEVILLE 
Masor W. B. Mackay, R.A.M.C. (T.) 
REGIMENTAL SERGEANT-Magor W. CasEy 
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No. 1 Company. 


Sergt. Appleby, R. B. 
Dr. Adamson, A. 


L.-Sergt. Armstrong, C. 


Pte. Austin, T. O. 
Pte. Adamson, S. 
Pte. Anderson, R. 
Pte. Addison, J. V. 
Pte. Allison, W. 
Pte. Andrews, J. T. 
Pte. Arnott, R. R. 
Pte. Ainslee, R. 
Pte. Air, J. 

Pte. Angus, W. 
Pte. Air, G 

Pte. Brown, J. 

Pte. Brotherton, J. 
Pte. Bradbrook, G. W. 
Pte. Berkley, R. 
Pte. Burrell, G. 
Pte. Bryan, C. 
L/c. Bower, T. 
Pte. Brown, T. H. 
Pte. Bacon, D. 
Pte. Blake, W. 
Pte. Burn, G. S. 
Pte. Bowman, A. 
L/c. Butlet, J. 

Pte. Brady, B. 
L/c. Boiston, C. 
Pte. Butler, R. C. 
Pte. Bradford, J. G. 
Pte. Brown, T. J. H. 
Pte. Brown, J. H. 
Pte. Barron, G. 
L/c. Coutts, J. 
Pte. Crawford, H. 
Pte. Cairns, J. 

Dr. Carlan, L. 

Pte. Chisholme 
Pte. Costell, J. 

Pte. Crow, G. A. 
Pte. Crisp, R. 
Pte. Cochrane, J. 
Pte. Carman, D. 
Pte. Carman, J. 
Pte. Crabbe, W. 
Pte. Coulthard, W. T, 


Pte. Charlton, J. 
Pte. Cram, G. 

Pte. Critchlow, W. 
Pte. Daglish, R. A. 
Pte. Dunn, G. 

Pte. Davidson, A. J. 
L/c. Dawson, J. 
Pte. Douglass, W. 
Pte. Davidson, A. 
Pte. Davidson, W. 
L/e. Dodds, J. B. 
Pte. Davidson, T. 
L/e. Dryden, J. 
Pte. Dodds, H. 

Pte. Davitt, E. 

Pte. Dickinson, W. H. 
L/c. Davison, A. 
Pte. Douglass, G. 
Pte. Dodds, G. 

Pte. Dalton, G. 

Pte. Douglass, J. 
Pte. Douglass, J. B. 
Pte. Douglass, T. E. 
Pte. Davison, J. 
Pte. Dane, A. 

Pte. Egan, H. 

Pte. Ellison, W. 
Pte. Evans, T. 

Pte. Evans, J. 

Pte. Elliott, J. 

Pte. Edwards, G. H. 
L/c. Elder, T. S. 
Pte. Flanagan, A. 
Pte. Fullerton, J. W. 
Sergt. Forster, B. 
Pte. Fernie, J. T. 
L/c. Foster, J. 

Pte. Ferguson, J. 
Pte. Fleming, J. D. 
Corp. Fell, T. H. 
Pte. Futers, S. 

Pte. Foaley, W. 
Pte. Gibson, G. 
L/c. Green, E. 

Pte. Gair, J. 

Pte. Gibson, R. 

Pte. Gray, W. R. 
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Pte. Goodfellow, J. 
Pte. Gill, G. 

Pte. Green, J. 

Pte. Glass, W. 

Pte. Gladstone, H. 
Pte. Goodall, A. 
Sergt. Huntley, J. 
Pte. Hay, J. 

Pte. Holborn, H. 
Pte. Heckles, R. 
Pte. Higgins, R. H. 
Dr. Harrison, J. E. 
Pte. Hinson, S. 
Pte. Hudspeth, H. 
L/Sergt. Harrison, T. 
Sergt. Hall, T. H 
Pte. Hartley, T. 


L/e. Henderson, A. N. 


Pte. Havery, J. 
Pte. Harvey, R. D. 
Pte. Hall, J. 

Pte. Heslop, R. 

Pte. Hogg, W. R. 
Pte. Harbottle, W. H. 
Pte. Harvey, J. 
Pte. Holland, J. 
C.Q.M.S. Jenkison, J. 
L/c. Johnston, T. 
Pte. Jordan, G. 
Sergt. Jones, L. S. T. 
Pte. Jones, F. W. 
Pte. Jackson, G. H. 
Pte. Lillico, J. 

Pte. Leddy, R. 

Pte. Leadbitter, C. 
L/c. Logan, W. C. 
Pte. Lough, W. 
Pte. Lough, A. 

Pte. Lyon, W. 

Pte. Lamb, W. R. 
L/c. Lowes, R. T. 
L/e. Lothian, T. 
Pte. Lamb, C. F. 
Pte. Lyons, F. 

Pte. Lee, G. S. 

Pte. Logan, J. 


Pte. Livingstone, E. T. 


L/c. Miller, J. G. 
Sergt. Marshall, D. 


Pte. Monaghan, O. 
L/c. Mordue, J. W. 
Sergt. Morrallee, T. 
Pte. Mabon, S. 

Pte. Middlemist, W. 
Pte. Morrison, W.F. 
L/c. Middlemist, J. 
Pte. Mills, G 


Pte. Makins, F. 
Pte. Moody, W. 
C.S.M. nna J. 
L/c. McNab, A 

Pte. McLeod, W. 
Pte. McLeman, J. 
L/c. McLeod, G. 
Pte. McIntyre, J. D. 
L/c. Nichol, M. 

Pte. Nichol, A. 

Pte. Naples, T. 
L/c. Nicholson, A. 
Pte. Nicholson, R. 
Pte. Nichol, A. E. 
Pte. Norman, W. L. 
Pte. Nicholson, J. E. 
Pte. O’Brien, F. 
Corp. Ogden, E. W. 
Pte. O’Hare, J. 
Corp. Ogilvie, M. M. 
Sergt. Potter, J. 
Corp. Potts, J. 

Pte. Pratt, W. 

L/e. Prime, R. W. 
L/c. Perey, R. 

Pte. Paxton, P. 

Pte. Paton, J. W. 
Pte. Patterson, G. 
Pte. Potter, J. D. 
Sergt. Robson, W. 
Corp. Robson, T. 
Pte. Redpath, O. W. 
Corp. Russell, T. 
Pte. Reay, J. W. 
Pte. Robinson, W. 
Pte. Ross, R. 

Pte. Robertson, G. L. 
Pte. Robson, M. 
Pte. Reay, W. 
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Pte. Robson, W. J. 
Pte. Rice, H. 

Pte. Raeburn, W. 
Pte. Ross, J. 

Pte. Redpath, G. W. 
Pte. Skelly, J. G. D. 
Pte. Skelly, J. 

Pte. Scott, W. 

Pte. Smith, W. 

Pte. Stevenson, J. 
Pte. Skelley, J. 
Pte. Shaftoe, J. 
L/Sergt. Stuart, R. W. 
L/c. Swinney, F. 
Pte. Skeldon, J. M. 
Pte. Swinney, J 
Pte. Short, W. A. 
Pte. Stevenson, F. 
Pte. Shepherd, J. 
L/c. Stafford, T. 
Pte. Shotton, H. 
Pte. Sproat, W. 
Pte. Stafford, J. 
Pte. Stephenson, J. 
Pte. Thomson, E. 
L/e. Thomson, J. 
Pte. Turnbull, T. 
Pte. Todd, G. S. 
Pte. Temple, F. 


Pte. Thompson, F. 
Pte. Thompson, J. T. 
Pte. Trainer, L 

Pte. Trotter, G. 

Pte. Thain, W. 

L/c. Waters, J. 

Pte. Waddle, T. 
Pte. Woods, J. 

Pte. Wakinshaw, T. 
Pte. Warrender, E. 
Pte. Weatherley, V. 
Pte. Weddell, J. 
Pte. Wilkinson, J. 
Pte. Whitlie, E. 

Pte. Welton, J. T. 
Pte. Walker, L. 

Pte. Wilson, W. 
Pte. Wilson, D. 
Pte. Walsh, J. 

Pte. Wood, J. 

Pte. Waite, T. H. 
Pte. Watson, J. 

Pte. Waterston, B. 
Pte. Weightman, B. B. 
Pte. Wedderburn, R. 
Pte. Young, R. 

Pte. Young, J. 

Pte. Yourston, J. 
Pte. Yourston, A. 


No. 2 Company. 


Sergt. Dr. Adamson, R. 


Sergt. Adamson, S. 
L/c. Abbott, R. 

Pte. Adamson, F. W. 
Dr. Adamson, J. J. 
Pte. Anderson, J. P. 
Pte. Anderson, W. 
Pte. Anderson, J. 
Pte. Angus, D. 

Dr. Adamson, J. 
Pte. Allen, G. Y. 
Pte. Armstrong, J. 
Pte. Adamson, C. F. 
Pte. Amos, J 

Pte. Allan, J. 

Pte. Allan, J. W. 
Pte. Atkinson, T. W. 


Pte. Archbold, J. C. 
Pte. Atkinson, J. 
Pte. Armstrong, D. 
Pte. Brewis, T. 
L/Sergt. Bowen, G. 
Pte. Brown, T. 


Pte. Borthwick, G. 
Pte. Borthwick, J. 
Pte. Brotherton, J. 


Pte. Bell, M. 
Q.M.S. Balmbra, F. B. 
L/Sergt. Bone, A. E. 
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Corp. Bowen, J. 
Pte. Baxter, R. 
Pte. Burn, M. 

Pte. Beverley, C. 
Pte. Braidford, T. 
Pte. Baxter, J. P. 
Pte. Blagburn, T. 
Pte. Brown, W. 
Pte. Brown, W. 
Pte. Ballantyne, B. 
Pte. Bowey, J. 
Pte. Baxter, D. E. 
Pte. Brown, W. H. 
C.Q.M.S. Cutter, T. 


Corp. Carmichael, R. 


Pte. Chalmers, S. 
Pte. Count, C. 
L/c. Carson, J. W. 
Pte. Crook, J 

Dr. Cook, E. R. 
L/ce. Cook, C. B. 
Pte. Cotterill, T. 
Pte. Carr, A. 

Pte. Calvert, W. 
Pte. Coulthard, A. 
Pte. Cockburn, C. 
Pte. Clark, W. 
Pte. Curtiss, G. 
Pte. Carruthers, J. 
Pte. Cross, G. H. 
Pte. Cain, B. 

Pte. Currie, J. 
S.M. Casey, W. J. 


Sergt. Dixon, W. A. 


Pte. Davidson, G. 
Corp. Docherty, M. 
Sergt. Dick, W. 
Pte. Dorgan, J. W. 
Sergt. Donohoe, J. 
L/e. Dover, T 
Pte. Darling, R. 


Pte. Davison, T. 
Pte. Dennison, A. 


Pte. Dumma, A. 
Pte. Dunn,, G. 
A.S.S. Davies, W. 
Pte. Downie, P. 
Sergt. Elliott, T. J. 
Corp. Edminson, J. 
Pte. Egdell, G. W. 
Pte. Egdell, J. 
Pte. Edridge, T. H. 
Pte. English, A. 
L/c. Fullerton, A. R. 
Pte. Fife, J. 
Pte. Farr, O. 
Pte. Forrest, A. 
Pte. Fotheringham, J. 
Pte. Fisher, J. 

Pte. Ford, J. S. 
L/c. Gair, W. 

Pte. Griffith, W. 
Pte. Golden, R. 
Pte. Graham, J. C. 
L/c. Goodfellow, J. 
L/c. Green, R. 
L/e. Gray, A. G. 
Pte. Gaff, J. T. 
Pte. Gould, W. C. 
C.S.M. Hedley, R. C. 
Corp. Hart, J. 

Corp. Hedley, T. W. 
Pte. Henderson, J. 
Pte. Hedley, J. 

Pte. Hewitt, W. 
L/c. Housby, R. P. 
Pte. Hinson, R. 
Corp. Hunn, A 

Pte. Hall, W. 

Pte. Handyside, J. 
Pte. Henderson, R. 
Pte. Hogg, J. 

Pte. Hodgson, P. W. 
Pte. Henderson, J. 
Pte. Howes, J 

Pte. Irving, F. 

Pte. Irving, W. 

Pte. Jones, G. 

Pte. Jackson, T. 

Pte. Knox, R. (158) 
Pte. Kirk, R. 

Pte. Knox, T. 
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Pte. Knox, R. (2054) 
Pte. Kinghorn, J. 
Corp. Logan, E. 
Corp. Lazenby, F. 
Pte. Lowery, T. 

Pte. Little, G. 

Pte. Lane, G. 

Pte. Lunn, G. R. 
Pte. Lambert, T. 
Pte. Lillico, W. 

Pte. Lisle, R. 

Sergt. Maxwell, T. 
Pte. Middleton, F. T. 
Pte. Murray, J 

Pte. Morgan, T. 

Pte. Middleton, J. 
Pte. Muers, W. 

Pte. Murray, W. 

Pte. Moore, J. 


Pte. Matthewson, W. T. 


Pte. Moffat, R. 

Pte. Minniken, J. 
Pte. Miller, J. E. 
Pte. Moscrop, R. 
Pte. Miles, H 

Pte. Mason, R. 

Pte. Maughan, A. 
L/e. McLeod, T. 
Pte. McLaughlan, P. 
Pte. McMahon, A. 
L/c. McFadden, E. 
Pte. Noble, W. 

Pte. Nelson, W. 
Pte. Nutman, T. 
Pte. Nairn, W. 

Pte. Oliver, R. J. 
Pte. Oliver, J. 

Pte. Patterson, R. 
Sergt. Pigg, J. 
Corp. Pape, R 
Sergt. Pearson, G. 
Pte. Purvis, A. 

Pte. Pybus, T. 

Pte. Porteous, G. 
Pte. Pattison, N. M. 
Pte. Purves, J. 
Pte. Purvis, W. 
Pte. Quinn, M. 
Sergt. Riddle, J. R, 


Pte. Robinson, J. 
Pte. Richardson, R. 
Pte. Robson, T. 

Pte. Ronson, J. 

Pte. Ross, D. 

Pte. Robson, J. 

Pte. Roberts, W. M. 
Pte. Robson, W. 

Pte. Redman, A. R. 
L/c. Richell, T. E. 
Pte. Robson, W. 
Sergt. Smith, R. W. 
Pte. Stuart, W. 
Sergt. Sparrow, E. J. 
Pte. Smith, J. 

Pte. Sawkill, S. 

Pte. Scott, G. 

Pte. Storey, G. W. 
Pte. Smith, A. S. 
Pte. Smailes, T. G. 
Pte. Smith, J. 

Pte. Stewart, H. 

Dr. Straughan, G. W. 
Pte. Scott, D. 

L/c. Straughan, W. 
Pte. Smailes, W. W. 
Pte. Smith, S. 

Pte. Smetham, J. 
Pte. Swan, J. 

Pte. Stonehouse, T. 
Pte. Smith, R. 

Pte. Schofield, J. 
Pte. Shanks, J. E. 
Pte. Shell, G. 

Pte. Stafford, F. 
L/e. Thompson, C. W. 
Pte. Thompson, H. 
Pte. Tate, M. 

L/e. Taylor, M. W. 
Sergt. Trueman, G. V. 
Pte. Taylor, A. E. 
Pte. Thompson, J. P. 
Pte. Thompson, E. 
Pte. Tait, T. H. 
Pte. Tate, W. 

Pte. Thompson, J. 
Pte. Wardle, H. 

Pte. White, T. W. 
Pte. Wilkinson, G. 
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Pte. Weightman, R. W. Pte. 
Pte. Weightman, R. G. Pte. 


Pte. Weightman, T. Pte. 
Pte. Wilson, M. Pte. 
Pte. Wilson, R. Pte. 
Sergt. Wilson, J. Pte. 


Pte. Walker, L. 
No. 8 Company. 


Waller, J. T. 
Watson, T. W. 
Yeaman, J. 
Young, R. 
Young, A. 
Yearham, T. 


Pte. Ainslie, G. Pte. Clark, J. en 
Pte. Armstrong, J. Pte. Carr, W 

Pte. Anderson, W. Pte. Clark, T. 

Pte. Allan, R. W. Corp. Coghill, J. T. 
Pte. Allcorn, A. Pte. Crammond, R. J. 


L/Sergt. Allison, J. Pte. Common, A. 
Corp. Appleby, A. H. Pte. Curry, W. 

Pte. Anderson, G. Pte. Crawford, H. B. 
Pte. Bell, W. H. Pte. Connell, J. 

Pte. Brewis, V. G. Pte. Clark, J. (2408) 
Pte. Brown, A. Pte. Cowe, P. 

Pte. Bartholomew, G. Pte. Cochrane, W. 
Pte. Brodie, M. Pte. Craze, R. 
Sergt. Bell, W. Pte. Campbell, E. 
Sergt. Ballantyne, J. Pte. Davidson, R. 
Pte. Butters, T. Pte. Davison, W. H. 


Sergt. Best, J. R. L/ce. Detchon, R. 
Pte. Brown, J. W. Pte. Dixon, A. 
Pte. Bartlam, W. H. Pte. Douglass, G. R. 
Pte. Bell, R. A. L/e. Dixon, J. A. 
Pte. Brewis, J. A. Pte. Dixon, W. 
Pte. Brownbridge, A. Pte. Davison, A. 
Pte. Burn, J. see Dodds, G. 
Pte. Bailey, E. R. e. Dean, R. 
Pte. Blackhall, G. Pte. Darling, G. E. 
Pte. Bolton, J. Pte. Dunlop, G. 
Pte. Brown, J. W. Pte. Darling, R. 
Pte. Black, G. Pte. Darling, G. 
Pte. Baker, A. Pte. Davidson, J. 
Pte. Buddle, W. Pte. Durham, A. 
Pte. Brown, C. Pte. English, G. 
Pte. Bell, P. Pte. Falla, J. W. 
Pte. Brown, J. Pte. Ford, W. 
Pte. Burns, T. Pte. Fife, J. 
L/e. Carr, C. Pte. Foreman, G. 
Pte. Cuthbertson, C. T. Pte. Faid, J. 
Pte. Clark, G. H. Pte. Finlayson, J. 
L/e. Cuthbertson, T. Pte. Foreman, J. 
Pte. Carr, W. Pte. Fletcher, A. 


Pte. Clouston, J. D. Pte. 


Fairnington, J 
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Pte. Graham, G. A. 
Corp. Gray, F. 

Pte. Gladstone, A. 
Pte. Goodfellow, A. 
Pte. Gould, G. D. 
Pte. Gregory, J. T. 
L/c. Gargett, H. S. 
L/e. Gray, A. 

Pte. Geach, H. W. 
Pte. Graham, D. 
Pte. Gallagher, J. 
L/Sergt. Hall, W. 
Pte. Hogg, J 

Dr. Hanton 

Sergt. Hood, J. F. 
L/ce. Hounam, L. S. 
Pte. Hounam, H. A. 
Pte. Hay, J. 

Sergt. Hughes, W. 
Pte. Humble, T. C. 
Pte. Hogg, T. 

Pte. Hardy, L. F. 
Pte. Hunter, D. 
Pte. Hetherington, H. 
L/e. Hill, H. 

L/c. Holmes, E. 
Pte. Hume, J. 

Pte. Harvey, W. W. 
Pte. Henderson, A. S. 
Pte. Hall, R. M. 
Pte. Hall, H. 

Pte. Hay, A. 

Pte. Howey, J. 

Pte. Hogg, W. 

Pte. Hall, J. W. 
Pte. Hornsby, R. 
Pte. Hunsley, R. 
Pte. Hardie, J. 

Pte. James, J. K. 
Pte. Johnson, C. 
Pte. Johnson, R. 
Pte. Jordan, J. 

Pte. Johnson, J. (1942) 
Pte. Johnson, J. (1978) 
Pte. James, 

Pte. Johnson, R. ‘J. 
Pte. Jeavens, T. 
Pte. Kidd, L. 

Sergt. Kingston, W. 


Pte. Keen, J. 

Pte. Kears, P. 

L/e. Laidlaw, F. 

Pte. Lilburn, J 

Pte. Littlefair, J. 
L/c. Lennox, F. W. 
Pte. Learmouth, H. D. 
Pte. Lightley, J. D. 
L/Sergt. Mowitt, J. W. 
Pte. Moffatt, T. 

Pte. Mitchell, T. 

Pte. Marshall, G. 
Corp. Moffatt, W. 

Pte. Manning, R. 

L/e. Marshall, F. 

Pte. Maughan, N. 
Pte. Mitchell, A. 

Pte. Marshall, J. 

Pte. Mattison, A. 

Pte. Miller, T. 

Pte. Main, A. 

Pte. Mackay, A. 

Pte. McQueen, W. 
Pte. McKenna, J. 
Pte. McDougall, G. W. 
Pte. McLean, J. 

Pte. McNicholl, D. 
Pte. Mawson, B. 

Pte. Nixon, J. E. 
Pte. Nelson, G. C. 

Pte. Nevin, R. 

Pte. Norris, M. R. 
Pte. Neary, M. 

Pte. Nichol, W. 

Pte. Oliver, J. 

L/e. Dr. Pringle, W.G.A. 
L/Sergt. Purvis, J. M. 
Corp. Patterson, J. 
Pte. Plaice, C. 

Pte. Patterson, E. H. 
Pte. Potts, W. 

Pte. Pringle, R. 

Pte. Punton, T. 

Pte. Potter, A. E. 
Pte. Patten, W. 

Pte. Palmer, T. 

Pte. Robson, C. R. 
Pte. Rankin, W. 

L/e. Richardson, J. R. 
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L/c. Robson, A. E. Pte. Soulsby, T. 

Pte. Rutter, E. Pte. Stewart, J. T. 
Pte. Robinson, W. Pte. Thompson, G. (1482) 
Corp. Robson, J. E. Pte. Trotter, G. 

Pte. Robson, R. (1821) Pte. Thompson, G. (1589) 
Pte. Robertson, W. Pte. Tait, W. (1628) 
Pte. Robinson, G. W. Pte. Thompson, C. 
Pte. Robson, R. D. Pte. Ternent, J. W. 
Pte. Robertson, J. Pte. Taylor, R. 

Pte. Ritchie, W. L. Pte. Turner, H. M. 
Pte. Renton, A. Pte. Taylor, W. 

Pte. Ruddick, J. Pte. Tait, R. J. 

Pte. Robson, J. (2265) Dr. Taylor, G. 

Pte. Routledge, D. Pte. Tait, G. G. 

Pte. Robertson, H. Pte. Turnbull, R. J. 
Pte. Robinson, A. Pte. Tait, W. (1620) 
Pte. Rogerson, J. T. Pte. Tait, T. 

Pte. Robson, R. (2658) C.S.M. Wood, P. S. 
Sergt. Smart, J. J. Pte. Williams, J. 
C.Q.M.S. Snaith, J. A. Pte. Wake, W. H. 
Pte. Selby, G. Pte. White, J. (1710) 
Pte. Straughan, G. Pte. Walby, A. . 
Pte. Shiell, G. G. Pte. Williamson, J. 
Pte. Sant, R. Pte. Wright, J. E. 
Pte. Smith, W. G. Pte. Woodland, S. H. 
Pte. Swan, A. Pte. Wake, T. 

Pte. Smith, J. (1918) L/c. Weatherstone, J. W. 
Dr. Smith, J. (1994) Pte. Wake, G. 

Pte. Smith, J. (2082) Pte. White, R. 

L/e. Skinner, J. E. Pte. White, J. (2180) 
Pte. Shreeve, C. Pte. Wilkinson, F. W. 
Pte. Summers, A. Pte. Wood, C. 


Pte. Stephenson, J. H. Pte. Wilson, A. 
Pte. Shears, E. 


R.A.M.C. 
L/Sergt. Hardy, J. Pte. Unwin, J. N. 
Pte. Connelly, J. Pte. Wheatley, C. 


Pte. Cartwright 
No. 4 Company. 


Dr. Alford, W. J. L/c. Bruce, S. 
Pte. Aitchison, T. Pte. Barrett, A. J. 
L/e. Amos, V. ; Pte. Brotherton, J. 
Pte. Anderson, G. Pte. Booth, J. 


Pte. Adamson, R. (1924) Corp. Buglass, J. 
Dr. Adamson, R. (1925) Pte. Baxter, W. 
Pte. Allan, M. Pte. Burgon, P. 
Pte. Amos, G. Pte. Bradford, C. T. 
Sergt. Bell, L. Pte. Bosworth, A. 
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Pte. Boal, J. E. 

Pte. Borthwick, A. 

Pte. Beveridge, J. 
e. Burgon, H. 

Pte. Boyd, J. 

Pte. Brown, J. 

Pte. Burns, J. A. 

Pte. Bell, W. 

Pte. Bell, M. 

Pte. Bell, T. W. 

Pte. Crombie 

Sergt. Clancy, W. J. 

Pte. Chapman, J. 

Pte. Cunningham, J 

L/e. Cockburn, A. 

Dr. Copeland, M. 

Pte. Curry, G. 

. Charlton, G. 

. Connelly, J. 

Pte. Cowe, P. 

Pte. Currins, E. W. 

. Cooney, W. 

. Crawford, G. 

. Cowe, D. 

- Cowan, J. 

Pte. Dickenson, J. 

Pte. Dryden, J. 

Corp. Dalby, J. 

L/e. Dalby, W. 

Pte. Dick, J. 

Pte. Dewar, B. A. 

Pte. Dewar, J. 

Pte. Donaldson, T. 

Sergt. Douglas, G. 

Pte. Dalby, J. 

Pte. Dunn, W. 

Pte. Devon, D. 

Pte. Elliott, J. 

Pte. 

Pte. 


Elliott, J. W. (2006) 
Pte. 


Elliott, A. 

Pte. Ewart, R. 

Pte. Fall, W. 

ti Sergt. Farrell, W. 4H. 
Pte. Forrest, R. 

Pte. Forster, N. 

Pte. Fairbairn, T. 

Pte. Grey, T. H. 

Pte. Gibson, G. W. 


Elliott, J. W. (1514) 


Sergt. Guy, J. A. 
Pte. Gregory, M. 
Pte. Griffiths, W. 
Pte. Guy, J. E. 
L/c. Geggie, G. W. 
Pte. Gibson, N. 
C.S.M. Heslop, J. J. 
Sergt. Howey, A. 
Pte. Hunter, W. 
Pte. Hastie, J. 

Pte. Hogg, J. 

Pte. Henderson, A. 
. Howe, J. W. 

. Hancocks, H. 
. Henderson, J. W. 
. Henderson, W. 


Pte. Henderson, R. 
ag Heslop, T. 
te. Hall, T. 

- Hattle, R. 

. Hattle, W. 

. Henderson, J. 
. Huffam, H. 

. Huffam, A. M. 
. Henderson, S. 
- Henshall, J. W. 
- Hebron, H. 

. Hudson, J. S. 
. Harrison, J. W. 
. James, R 

. Johnston, D. 

. Jeffrey, J. 

. Johnson, A. 

- Knox, A. 

. Knox, E. 

Dr. Lockey, T. 

Pte. Little, J. T. 
Sergt. Lennon, J. 
Pte. Liddle, T. M. 
Pte. Luke, J. 

. Laidler, T. 

. Laidler, A. 

. Leach, F. S. 

. Laidler, W. G. 
. Leyden, J. 
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Pte. Leyden, R. M. 
Pte. Leith, W. 

Pte. Lyall, W. 

Pte. Lindsley, A. 
Pte. Liddell, R. E. 
Pte. Lamb, M. C. 


Sergt. Mossman, R. S. 


Pte. Mace, C 

L/e. Morrison, R. 
Pte. Moir, J. 

L/c. Mitchinson, A. 
Pte. Moffitt, A. W. 
Pte. Marston, H. 
Pte. Manderson, C. 
L/c. Mills, R. 

Pte. Mitchell, W. D. 
Pte. Moffat, W 
Pte. Mitchinson, R. 
Pte. Murray, G. 
Pte. Marshall, J. 
Pte. McVeigh, J. 
Pte. MeLoud, C. P. 
Pte. McCloud, A. 
Pte. McCloud, A. 
Corp. McGowan, D. 
Pte. McCloud, W. 
Pte. Nesbitt, J ; 
L/ce. Noble, C. 
L/e. Noble, A. 
Pte. Nunn, J. 

Pte. Oliver, T. 


Pte. Outerson, W. M. 


Pte. Oliver, J. R. 
Corp. Piercy, A. (212) 
Pte. Piercy, A. (908) 
Corp. Patterson, G. 
Pte. Purves, G. 

Pte. Purves, T. 


Corp. Patterson, G. H. 


Pte. Pringle, F. L. 
Pte. Piercy, J. 

Pte. Pringle, J. 
Pte. Piercy, J. R. 
Pte. Purves, G. W. 
Corp. Renwick, G. 
Pte. Redpath, W. 
Pte. Richardson, R. 
L/e. Rutherford, W. 
Pte. Rowley, T. 


Pte. Ross, A. 

Sergt. Richardson, J. 
Pte. Robertson, J. (1262) 
L/c. Rutherford, G. 
Pte. Row, W. 

Pte. Ross, C. W. 
Pte. Robinson, R. 
Pte. Robertson, G. 
Sergt. Roberts, V. C. 
Pte. Rutter, H. 
C.Q.M.S. Rial, H. 
L/c. Rea, T. W 

Pte. Robertson, A. 
Pte. Rutherford, J. 
Pte. Richardson, J. 
Pte. Robinson, J. 
Pte. Robertson, J. (2885) 
Pte. Short, G. 

Pte. Spiers, J. 

Pte. Stewart, G. 

Pte. Stuart, R. 

Pte. Shaw, J. 

Pte. Sharp, R. 

L/c. Scott, J. (1456) 
Pte. Swan, G. 

Pte. Scott, J. (1590) 
Pte. Scott (1644) 
Pte. Scott, J. T. 
Pte. Spence, J. 

Pte. Smart, W. 

Pte. Scott, J. (1897) 
Pte. Smith, G. 

Pte. Skelton, R. 

Pte. Straughan, J. 
Pte. Seals, W. F. 
Pte. Scott, J. (2079) 
Pte. Strassheim, J. 
L/c. Smith, J. (2112) 
Pte. Silver, C. 

Pte. Shields, J. B. 
L/e. Swan, T. A. 
Pte. Smith, J. (2226) 
Pte. Snowball, G. R. 
Pte. Simpson, G. 
Pte. Snowdon 

L/c. Statton, J. H. 
Pte. Shotton, G. 
Pte. Suthren, G. 
Pte. Stewart, J. B. 
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Pte. Scott, A. Corp. Watson, R. 

Pte. Soulsby, J. M. Pte. Watson, W. 

Pte. Thorburn, T. Pte. Wake, R. 

L/c. Temple, A. Pte. Weatherburn, E. 

Pte. Tait, J. Pte. Webster, W. 

Pte. Thompson, G. Pte. Wakenshaw, T. (1260) 
Pte. Tomas, W. Pte. Watson, G 

Pte. Thompson, W. (1902) Pte. Wilson, J. T. 

Pte. Tait, J. E. Pte. Walker, J. 


Pte. Trotter, W. Pte. Walker, J. R. 
Pte. Thompson, W. (2274) Pte. Wilkie, A. J. 


Sergt. Turner, C. J. Pte. Wilson, W. 

Pte. Turner, R. Pte. White, W. (2126) 
Pte. Thompson, J. Pte. Walters, E. R. 
Pte. Thompson, R. H. Pte. Wood, C. 

Pte. Thain, J. L/e. Wood, J. 

Pte. Taylor, M. Pte. White, W. (2287) 
Pte. Tait, E. H. Pte. Ward, A. 

Pte. Vosper, T. Pte. Weatherston, F. 
Pte. Wade, G Pte. Young, T. 


Pte. Wakenshaw, T. (808) Pte. Younger, J. 
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APPENDIX IV 


BATTALION ROLL OF HONOUR 
86 Officers, 718 Other Ranks. 


ROLL OF HONOUR. 


List of Officers and other ranks of the 7th 
Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers who gave 
their lives for the country during the Great War. 


CapTaIn MERIVALE, J. W. 

Actine Captain Swinney, J. H. C. (M.C.) 
Honorary CapTaIn AND QUARTERMASTER NEVILLE, R. P. (M.C.) 
LIEUTENANT BuRNETT, C. G. A. 
LIEUTENANT Davis, W. J. 

LIEUTENANT Davis, G. C. 

LIEUTENANT Guy, R. L. 

LIEUTENANT MERIVALE, F. 

LIEUTENANT Smal, F. W. 

LIEUTENANT STiLEs, E. W. 

LIEUTENANT TEMPERLEY, H. K. 
LIEUTENANT Tucker, S. D. S. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT BRooKE Boots, B. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Brown, F. A. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Burt, R. F. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT CHARLTON, H. V. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Daze, A. W 
SEcOND-LIEUTENANT Donk, S. T. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Doucet, G. D. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT GREY, J. I. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Kent, A. W. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Lant, T. | @: 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Lawson, E. G. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT MILLER, J. A. R. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT O’Daty, D. R. D. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT RosINsoNn, J. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Scott, J. A. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT SHAw, J. H. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT SmitTH, A. N. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT STRAKER, A. G. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Strone, A. P. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT STROUD, A. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT THOMPSON, R. (M.C.) 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT TRINDER, 

SECOND-LIEUTENANT Woops, L. H. F. 
SECOND-LIEUTENANT Youne, D. L. 


{ 
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Pte. Absalom, R. 

Sergt. Adamson, G. L. 
Pte. Adamson, R. 

L/c. Aitchinson, J. 
L/c. Alexander, J. 


Sergt. Amos, V. 

Pte. Anderson, G. (1774) 
Pte. Anderson, G. (2826) 
Pte. Anderson, J. 

Pte. Anderson, W. (1541) 
Pte. Anderson, W. (8504) 
Pte. Angus, J. 

L/c. Appleby, W. 

Pte. Armstrong, D. 

Pte. Armstrong, J. 

Pte. Armstrong, T. H. 
Pte. Arnell, T. 

Pte. Aston, H. A. 

L/c. Athey, J. W. 

L/c. Atkinson, H. 

Pte. Atkmson, R. 

Corp. Austin, T. O. 

Pte. Avery, G. 

Pte. Backhouse, J. 

Pte. Bacon, D. 

Pte. Bailey, J. A. E. 
Pte. Baker, A. 

Pte. Banks, H. 

Pte. Barber, L. H. 

Pte. Barclay, T. E. 

Pte. Barnett, T. 

Pte. Baron, E. 

Pte. Baron, T. 

Pte. Barr, J. 

Pte. Barratt, A. J. 


Sergt. Baxter, R. 

Pte. Beaumont, W. H. 
Pte. Bell, A. 

Pte. Bell, S. J. 

L/e. Bell, R. A. 

Pte. Bell, W. 


Pte. Bennett, T. 

Pte. Bennison, R 
Pte. Berry, E. 

Pte. Betts, H. R. 
Pte. Beverley, C. 
Pte. Blackmore, F. W. 
Pte. Blackwell, J. 
Pte. Blakey, J. 

Pte. Blow, H. 

Pte. Blunsdon, W. G. H. 
Corp. Boal, J. E. 
Pte. Boffey, W. 

Pte. Bolam, H. A. 
L/c. Bonser, S. 

Pte. Booth, J. 

Pte. Borthwick, A. 
Pte. Borthwick, G. 
Pte. Bowden, J. 
Corp. Bowman, A. 
Pte. Bradley, A. H. 
Pte. Brady, T. A. 
Pte. Brewis, J. 

Pte. Briggs, H. 

Pte. Briggs, W. 

Pte. Brodie, V. F. 
Pte. Brotherton, J. (1067) 
Pte. Brotherton, J. (1898) 
Pte. Brown, C. H. 
Pte. Brown, F. T. 
Pte. Brown, J. 

Pte. Brown, W. 

Pte. Browning, A. E. 
Pte. Bryan, R. C. 
Pte. Buddle, W. 
Sergt. Burgom, H. 
Pte. Burn, T. E. 
Pte. Burrow, T. B. 
L/c. Butler, J. 

Pte. Buttle, A. 

Pte. Button, D. 

Pte. Cairns, R. 

Pte. Cameron, W. - 
Pte. Carr, W. 

Pte. Carter, H. 

Pte. Cassidy, J. 

Pte. Cattle, E. 

Sergt. Chalmers, S. 
Pte. Chapman, F. 
Pte. Chapman, G. 
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Pte. Cheetham, G. 
L/e. Chesterton, E. 
Pte. Chisam, A. 
Sergt. Clancey, W. 


Pte. Clark, John (290577) 
Pte. Clark, John (45557) 


Pte. Clark, Jas. 
Pte. Clarke, C. 

Pte. Clarke, W. 
Pte. Clayden, E. A. 
Pte. Clifton, T. 
Pte. Cockburn, M. 
Corp. Coghill, J. T. 
Pte. Collins, W. 


Pte. Colquhoun, G. H. 


Pte. Colquhoun, H. 
Pte. Common, J. 
Pte. Comrie, J. 
Pte. Connelly, J. 
Pte. Constable, E. 
L/c. Cook, C. B. 
C.S.M. Cook, E. 
Pte. Cook, R. 

Pte. Cooper, J. B. 
Pte. Cooper, W. H. 
Pte. Coulthard, A. 
L/ce. Coutts, J. 
Pte. Cowe, D. 

Pte. Coxon, J. 
L/c. Coxon, P. 
Pte. Craigs, T. R. 
Pte. Crawford, W. 
Corp. Craze, R. 
Pte. Creighton, F. 
L/e. Crombie, T. H. 
Pte. Crook, J. W. 
Pte. Crosby, T. S. 
Pte. Crow, T. 

Pte. Currins, E. W. 


L/c. Cuthbertson, T. 


Pte. Daglish, R. A. 
Corp. Dalby, J. 
L/e. Dale, C. W. 
Pte. Dalton, G. 
Pte. Dane, A. 

Pte. Darling, W. H. 


Pte. Darrell, E. W. 
Pte. Davidson, A. J. 
Pte. Davidson, J. W. 
Pte. Davidson, J. 
L/c. Davidson, T. (290284) 
Corp. Davidson, T. (16880) 
Pte. Davison, A 

Pte. Davison, R. 
Sergt. Dawson, J. 
Pte. Dennis, P. 

Pte. Dennis, N. 
L/c. Dennison, A. 
Pte. Derry, J. A. 
Pte. Dickinson, H. 
Pte. Dinsdale, G. 
Pte. Dobby, T. 

Pte. Docherty, R. 
Corp. Dodds, R. 

Pte. Dooks, A. 

Pte. Douglas, J. W. 
Pte. Douglas, J. B. 
Pte. Downs, J. 

Pte. Drake, J. E. 
Pte. Dryden, T. 

Pte. Dumble, W. 
L/c. Duncan, R. H. 
L/Sergt. Dunn, F. 
Sergt. Dunn, G. 

Pte. Dunn, T. 

Pte. Dyson, H. 

Pte. Eaton, H. M. 
Pte. Edward, H. 
Pte. Edwards, G. H. 
Pte. Edwards, T. 
Corp. Edgell, J. 

Pte. Egen, J. 

Pte. Ellenberg, E. A. 
Pte. Elliott, A. S. 
Pte. Ellis, E. J. 

Pte. Elston, G. W. 
Pte. Embleton, J. T. 
L/e. Evans, Jas. 
Pte. Evans, John 
Pte. Everatt, H. 
Pte. Everson, H. A. 
Pte. Faddy, H. 

Pte. Farrell, M. 

Pte. Farrow, J. C. 
Pte. Fealey, L. 
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Pte. Fell, A. L/e. Grey, J. 
Corp. Fell, T. H. Pte. Griffiths, W. 
Pte. Fewster, E. Pte. Gutherson, R. 
Corp. Fife, J. Pte. Habberjam, C. 
Pte. Fisher, I. Pte. Haley, P. 
_ Pte. Flanigan, A. Pte. Hall, M. 
Pte. Fletcher, A. Pte. Hall, R. M. 
Pte. Flewitt, S. J. Pte. Hamilton, T. 
Pte. Foreman, W. Pte. Handley, J. W. 
Pte. Forrest, A. | D.M.R. Hanton, A. 
L/Sergt. Foster, J. W. Pte. Harbottle, W. H. 
Pte. Foster, A. Pte. Hardie, J. 
Pte. Foster, J. E. Pte. Hardy, G. 
Pte. Foster, C. Pte. Hare, H. 
C.S.M. Foster, B. Pte. Harnett, A. 
Pte. Fotheringham, T. Pte. Harris, A. 
Pte. Frazer, T. D.M.R. Harrison, J. E. 
L/e. Fullerton, A. R. Pte. Harrison, W. 
Pte. Gair, G. Pte. Harrison, S. 
Pte. Gallirhir, G. W. L/Sergt. Harrison, T. 
Pte. Galloway, R. Pte. Hart, T. 
Pte. Garrard, W. J. Pte. Hartley, T. 
Pte. Geggie, G. W. Pte. Harvey, J 
Pte. George, E. Pte. Hateley, G. 
Pte. Gibson, G. Pte. Havery, J. 
Pte. Gibson, H. Pte. Hay, J. 
Pte. Gibson, N. Pte. Hay, W. G. 
Pte. Gibson, R. Pte. Hebdon, E. W. 
Pte. Gifford, W. Pte. Hebron, H. 
Pte. Gillart, C. H. Pte. Heckels, C. B. 
Pte. Glass, W. (2883) Pte. Hedley, F. 
L/c. Glass, W. (290587) Pte. Hedley, J. 
Pte. Glynn, W. Pte. Hedley, M. 
Pte. Goatley, S. J. S. C.M.S. Hedley, R. 
Pte. Golden, R. Corp. Henderson, A. M. 
L/e. Goodfellow, J. Pte. Henderson, J. 
Pte. Goward, H. Pte. Hepple, J. 
Pte. Graham, T. W. Pte. Heron, F. 
Pte. Grant, E. G. Pte. Hetherington, H. 
Pte. Grant, E. Pte. Hewitt, W. (290829) 
Pte. Grant, H. Pte. Hewitt, W. (8029) 


Corp. Gray, Andrew (2268) Pte. Higgs, F. 
Pte. Gray, Andrew (2940) Pte. Hill, A: D 


Sergt. Gray, Arthur Sergt. Hill, H. 

Pte. Gray, G. Pte. Hilton, F. W. 
L/e. Green, E. L/e. Hindmarsh, T. W. 
Pte. Green, M. Pte. Hinson, J. 

Pte. Gregory, H. Pte. Hinson, R. 


Pte. Gregory, L. Pte. Hodgson, J. W. 
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Pte. Hodgson, W. J. Pte. King, J. R. 

Pte. Hogg, J. Sergt. Kingston, W. 
Pte. Holland, J. Pte. Kirby, C. E. 
Pte. Holmes, C. J. Pte. Knott, W. R. 
Pte. Holmes, R. A. L/c. Laidler, A. 

Pte. Holt, J. L/c. Laidler, W. G. R. 
Pte. Hood, A. Pte. Laidlow, J. 
Sergt. Hood, J. Pte. Langley, W. 
Pte. Hopkin, R. J. Pte. Latham, S. H. 
Pte. Hornsby, R. Pte. Lawrence, J. 
Pte. Hubbard, T. G. L/c. Lawson, W. 
Pte. Hudspith, H. Pte. Laydon, C. 

Pte. Huffam, H. Pte. Lazenby, F. 
Pte. Humphreys, P. Pte. Leddy, R. 

Pte. Humphries, A. G. Pte. Lee, H. 

Sergt. Hunn, A. Pte. Leadbitter, G. R. 
L/c. Hunter, J. Pte. Leonard, J. E. 
Pte. Hunter, R. Pte. Liddell, P. 

L/c. Hunter, W. Pte. Little, H. 

Sergt. Huntley, J. Pte. Littlefair, J. 
L/c. Hurst, W. T. Pte. Livett, J. 

Pte. Hutchinson, T. L/c. Lockhart, A. W. 
Pte. Hutton, S. R. Sergt. Logan, E. 

Pte. Ireland, T. Pte. Long, R. 

Pte. Ireland, W. Pte. Longbottom, A. W. 
Pte. Irving, F. Pte. Lorimour, T. W. 
Pte. Jackson, H. C.M.S. Lothian, T. 
Pte. James, G. Pte. Lovely, E. W. 
Pte. James, W. A. Pte. Lowdon, J. W. 
Pte. Jamieson, R. Pte. Lowery, T. 

Pte. Janson, R. G. L/c. Lowes, R. T. 
Pte. Jee, C. E. C. Pte. Lyall, J. K. 
Pte. Jeffrey, A. L/c. Lyall, W. 

Pte. Jeffrey, J. Pte. Lyons, F. 

Pte. Jenkins, G. Pte. Mackay, A. 

Pte. Jevers, E. Pte. Mackenzie, J. 
Pte. Jiggins, A. T. Sergt. Macnab, A. 
Pte. Jobson, G. Pte. Makins, S. 

Pte. Johnson, J. W. G. Pte. Marriott, G. 

Pte. Johnson, R. S. Pte. Marsay, H. S. 
Pte. Johnston, J. Pte. Marshall, A. E. 
Pte. Jones, L. , Pte. Marshall, T. 
Pte. Jordan, F. Pte. Marshall, W. 
Pte. Jordan, G. Pte. Marston, H. 
Pte. Jordan, J. Pte. Martin, C. 

Pte. Keeble, T. W. Pte. Martindale, R. 
Pte. Keeney, J. Pte. Mason, G. R. 


Pte. Kelly, M. E. Pte. Materson, G. 
Pte. Kelshall, H. Pte. Matthews, J. T. 
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Pte. Maudsley, J. 
Pte. Maughan, N. 
Pte. Mawson, B. 
Pte. Mayes, L. R. 
Pte. McCloud, C. 
Pte. McCloud, A. 
Pte. McCloud, W. 


Pte. McCrindle, A. E. R. 


Pte. McDonald, J. 
Pte. McDougall, T. S. 
Pte. McEwan, J. 
Pte. McGuin, H. 
L/ce. McKay, F. 

Pte. McKay, H. 

Pte. McKenna, F. 
Pte. McKenzie, L. 
Pte. McLaughlin, G. A. 
Pte. McLeman, J. 
Sergt. McLeod, G. 
L/e. McLeod, W. 
Pte. McNicoll, D. 
Pte. McPherson, J. 
Corp. McVeigh, J. 
Pte. McWalters, J. 
Pte. Metcalfe, G. Y. 
Pte. Mickleborough, H. 
Pte. Middleton, F. C. 
Pte. Middleton, J. 
Pte. Miles, H. 

Pte. Miller, H. 

Pte. Mills, W. 

Pte. Milne, J. 

Pte. Mullen, D. 

Pte. Moffat, J. W. 
Sergt. Moffat, W. 
Pte. Moir, J. 

Corp. Monaghan, O. 
Pte. Mootham, R. 
L/c. Mordue, J. W. 
Pte. Moreland, W. 
Pte. Moreton, D. T. 
Pte. Morgan, W. 

Pte. Morton, J. 

Pte. Moss, E. 

Sergt. Mossman, R. S. 
Corp. Muers, W. 

Pte. Murray, J. 

Pte. Nairn, W. 

Pte. Nash, H. 


Pte. Neep, J. 

Pte. Nelson, W. 

Pte. Newton, E. 

Pte. Nichol, A. E. 
L/c. Nichol, W. 

Pte. Nicholson, H. 
Pte. Nicholson, R. 
Pte. Nield, R. 

Pte. Nixon, F. 

L/c. Noble, A. 

Pte. Noble, W. 

Pte. Nottingham, J. C. 
Pte. Nutty, A. 

Pte. Ogle, W. S. 

Pte. Oliver, J. 

Pte. O'Malley, J. 
L/c. Osborne, G. 
Pte. Oxendale, J. 
Pte. Palfreyman, F. T. 
Pte. Parker, G. 

Pte. Parmley, J. 

Pte. Patten, R. 

Pte. Patterson, E. H. 
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Pte. Patterson, G. (290657) 


Corp. Patterson, G. (1023) 


Pte. Pattison, R. W. 
Pte. Peacey, F. A. 
Corp. Peake, W. T. 
Pte. Pearce, F. 

Pte. Pease, E. G. 
Pte. Peel, R. 
L/Sergt. Piercy, A. 
A /Sergt. Piercy, J. 
Pte. Pinder, T. 

Pte. Pinney, J. 

Pte. Pizer, L. 

Pte. Playford, W. A. 
Pte. Plumb, W. 
Pte. Poole, A. 

Pte. Porteous, J. 
Pte. Potter, J. D. 
Pte. Potts, W. 

Pte. Priest, F. 
Corp. Pringle, F. L. 
Pte. Pringle, R. H. 
Pte. Pringle, R. 
Pte. Probert, B. 
Pte. Prudhoe, M. L. 
L/c. Purdy, J. 
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Pte. Purdy, P. Pte. Ryan, J. F. 
L/c. Purvis, G. W. Pte. Rye, C. J. 

Pte. Purvis, J. Pte. Sample, Arthur 
L/c. Pybus, T. Pte. Sample, Alex. 
Pte. Racklin, M. Pte. Savigar, W. H. 
L/c. Ray, J. Pte. Sawkill, S. 

Pte. Reavley, G. Pte. Schofield, A. 
Pte. Reid, J. Pte. Scoot, W. 

Pte. Renwick, T. Pte. Scott, John 
Pte. Reynolds, J. Sergt. Scott, Jos. (1456) 
Corp. Rice, H. Pte. Scott, Jos. (292277) 
Pte. Rich, A. Pte. Scott, T. 

Sergt. Richardson, J. Pte. Scott, W. 

L/c. Ridgway, A. Pte. Shaftoe, J. 

Pte. Ripton, A. Pte. Sharp, R. 

Pte. Ritchie, W. L. Pte. Shaw, H. 

Pte. Robertson, G. L. Pte. Shepherd, J. 
Pte. Robertson, T. L/e. Shiell, G. G. 
Pte. Robertson, W. A. L/c. Shotton, H. 
L/e. Robinson, A. Pte. Sim, W. 

Pte. Robinson, C. L/c. Simpson, G. 
Pte. Robinson, C. W. L me Sergt. Simpson, T. 
Pte. Robinson, D. e. Sims, 

Sergt. Robinson, G. Pic Skelly, J . G. D. 
Pte. Robinson, H. Pte. Skelly, W. 

Pte. Robinson, J. Pte. Skelton, R. 
L/e. Robinson, R. E. Pte. Smailes, T: J. 
Pte. Robson, Adam Pte. Smailes, W. W. 
Pte. Robson, Albert Pte. Smith, G. A. 
Pte. Robson, A. E. Pte. Smith, J. 


Pte. Robson, Jas. (292197) Pte. Smith, N. 
Pte. Robson, Jas. (2265) Pte. Smith, R. 


Pte. Robson, Joseph Pte. Smith, R. M. 
Corp. Robson, R. R. Pte. Smith, T (290795) 
Pte. Robson, T'. Pte. Smith, T. (6107) 
Pte. Robson, W. A. L/e. Smith, Wm. 
Pte. Rollo, D. Pte. Smith, Walter 
Pte. Roper, G. Pte. Snowdon, J. C. 
Pte. Ross, E. Pte. Spence, J. 

Pte. Rowan, T. Pte. Sproat, W. 

Pte. Rowland, E. C. Pte. Sproul, R. 

Pte. Rowntree, T. W. Pte. Stracey, P. 

Pte. Ruddick, J. Pte. Stafford, F. 
Pte. Rushby, J. Pte. Stanbridge, J. 
L/Sergt. Hussell, W. Pte. Stanton, M. J. 
Pte. Rutherford, J. L/e. Statton, J. H. 
Pte. Rutherford, T. Pte. Steele, J. 

Pte. Rutter, J. H. Pte. Stephenson, A. 


Pte. Rutter, T. Pte. Stephenson, R. R. 
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Pte. Stephens, C. 
Pte. Stewart, J. G. 
Pte. Stewart, J. 
Pte. Stewart, M. 
Pte. Stewart, W. 
Pte. Stirling, R. 
Pte. Stonehouse, T. 
Pte. Stoppard, J. 
Pte. Storey, J. W. 
Pte. Straker, J. 
Pte. Straugham, G. 
Corp. Straughan, J. 
L/c. Streener, H. 
Pte. Strother, T. 
Pte. Stubbs, C. E. 
Pte. Summerell, W. 
L/e. Suthern, W. 
Pte. Sutton, R. 
L/Sergt. Swann, G. 
Pte. Swan, 

Corp. Swan, T. A. 
Pte. Swift, S. 


Pte. Tait, John ‘J. 
L/c. Tait, 

Pte. Tate, J. 
Pte. Tate, M. 
Pte. Taylor, G. 


Sergt. Taylor, M. W. 


Pte. Taylor, M 
L/c. Taylor, W. 


Pte. Templey, J. T. 
Pte. Ternent, J. W. 


Pte. Thain, J. 
Pte. Thompson, E. 
Pte. Thompson, G. 


L/Sergt. Thompson, G. T. 
Pte. Thompson, H. G. 


Pte. Thompson, J. 
Pte. Thompson, R. 


L/e. Thompson, W. 


Pte. Thompson, T. 
Pte. Thompson, S. 
Pte. Tighe, W. 
Pte. Timlin, J. 
Pte. Tittley, J. 
Pte. Todd, G. 

Pte, Todd, R, 


Pte. Toker, L. 

Pte. Tomkins, W. H. 
Pte. Toyne, J. 

Pte. Trotter, G. (1445) 
Pte. Trotter, a (2659) 
Pte. Trotter, G. (291088) 
Pte. Turnbull, J W. 
Pte. Turner, R. (291754) 
Pte. Turner, R. (2848) 
Pte. Turner, R. (5686) 
Pte. Turner, J. J. 
Sergt. Tweddell, W. 
Pte. Tweedy, J. ; 

Pte. Vass, H. 

Pte. Vosper, T. 

Pte. Waggott, G. 

Pte. Wake, T. 

Pte. Wake, W. H. 
Pte. Waldie, J. J. 

Pte. Walker, I. 

L/c. Walker, R. 

Pte. Wall, W. 

Pte. Wallace, G. S. 
Pte. Walling, H. H. 
Pte. Wallis, J. 

L/c. Waters, J. 

Pte. Waterston, B. 
Pte. Watson, T. W. 
Pte. Watson, John 
Pte. Watson, E. 

Pte. Watson, W. E. 
Pte. Watson, James 
Pte. Wear, J. R. 

Pte. Wealliams, J. 
Corp. Webb, E. 

Pte. Webb, H. 

Pte. Weightman, B. B. 
Pte. Weightman, R. G. 
Pte. Weightman, T. H. 
Pte. Welch, A. 

Pte. Wells, D. 

Pte. West, S. 


Pte. Whitehead, G. J. 
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Pte. Whittle, A. 
Pte. Wickes, W. G. 
Pte. Wilcockson, E. 
Pte. Wilkins, T. A. 
Pte. Wilkinson, I. 
Pte. Williams, T. 
Pte. Williamson, J. 
Pte. Williamson, W. 
Pte. Wills, T. R. 
Pte. Wilson, A. H. 
L/c. Wilson, C. 
Pte. Wilson, D. 
Pte. Wilson, Jas. J. 
Pte. Wilson, John 
Sergt. Wilson, James 
Pte. Wilson, T. 


Pte. Wilson W. (2072) 
Pte. Wilson, W. (20117) 
Pte. Wise, J. 

Pte. Wright, W. 

Pte. Wragby, R. 

Pte. Wood, A. 

Pte. Wood, J. 

Pte. Wood, S. J. 
L/Sergt. Wood, W. 
Pte. Wyllie, H. 

Pte. Wynn, M 

Pte. Yeaman, G. 

Pte. Yearham, T. 
L/Sergt. Young, A. 
Pte. Young, J. 

Pte. Young, R. 
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Biographical Notices. 


Toe Late Captain NEVILLE, M.C., QUARTERMASTER 
7TH BaTTALION NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS 


No record of those who served and fell with the 
battalion in France would be complete without an adequate 
reference to the late Captain Neville. To few does it fall to 
be so universally esteemed and even beloved. He was hailed 
by his brother-officers in a spirit of affectionate goodwill as ‘‘ the 
best Quartermaster in the British army—bar none.’’ Brought 
up in the “ Fighting Fifth ’’—for he entered its ranks as a 
** boy,’”? when he was only fourteen years of age—he had seen 
much service with that gallant regiment in many parts of the 
world, and had never left it. Wearing a breast-plate of medals 
that taxed even his broad chest to display, he was a man of 
singular modesty and great kindliness of heart. 

He first joined the ‘‘ Seventh ’? as Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, and some years before the war he became Quarter- 
master with the rank of Lieutenant. Efficiency was his watch- 
word, and he was most assuredly efficient and tireless in the 
exact performance of his many and important duties. Having 
identified himself with the fortunes of the ‘* Seventh,’’ it 
became a ruling passion with him that in all things the 
battalion should attain to the premier position among the 
Territorial battalions of the great regiment to which he belonged, 
and in which he had spent practically all his life. 

To everything that would promote this end, in so far as 
lay within his duties and powers, he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly and untiringly. 

Those who knew him, and his work in France, will need 
no reminder of the many things he accomplished for the 
comfort of both men and officers alike when in the front-line 
trenches and when in the comparative security of ‘‘ reserve.’’ 
Many were the consultations he held with the M.O. as to 
matters which would tend to the welfare of the men, and 
many a man will recall, with grateful remembrance, the 
wonderful soup which he managed to brew and get conveyed 
to the trenches at Hill 60, at Sanctuary Wood, Mount Sorrel, 
and other unhealthy parts of the ‘* Salient,’? where it was 
served out piping hot, and where, no doubt, it played a notable 
part in maintaining the remarkable record of fitness which the 
battalion showed throughout the whole winter of 1915-16. 

Captain Neville played many other parts, and played them 
equally well. When the battalion was temporarily deprived of 
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the Adjutant, on more than one occasion, Neville filled the 
breach. When the Transport Officer was temporarily disabled, 
once again Neville took on the duty; and night after night 
came up himself through Ypres or Kruistraat, etc., with the 
rations, and was always as ‘* welcome as flowers in spring.”’ 

For his able, gallant, and distinguished services, Mr. 
Neville was awarded the M.C., and later was promoted to the 
rank of Captain; honours which were a source of gratification 
to all members of the battalion. It was a heavy blow to all, 
when, by the explosion of a bomb dropped by an enemy 
aeroplane, his beloved battalion and his country were deprived 
of the life and the services of so true a gentleman and so 
gallant a soldier. 
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A Brave Man. (W.M.B.) 


The history of the Great War is full of gallant acts and heroic 
deeds of self-sacrifice. Of many such, about the most self- 
sacrificing I encountered was on May 24th, 1915, on the occasion 
of the second German gas attack. The “‘ Seventh ”’ were for 
the time at rest at ‘‘ Hospital Farm.’’ At 2.45 a.m. a terrific 
bombardment suddenly broke out, and it was at once evident 
that something quite out of the ordinary had occurred. Almost 
immediately we were ordered up to reinforce. On our way up 
we passed through the German ‘“‘ barrage ’’ and through the 
cloud of ‘* drift-gas ’?; and a most unpleasant experience it was, 
especially as our gas-masks at that time were of the most 
primitive and sketchy character, and gave absolutely no pro- 
tection from ‘‘ lachrymatory ”’ gas, which was very largely in 
use on that occasion. Coughing, choking, sneezing, vomiting ; 
our eyes bloodshot, streaming with tears; heads aching like to 
burst; throats parched; hearts pumping as if they too would 
burst; and every breath a horrid burning gasp, we made our 
way up to St. Jean and Wieltje, suffering many casualties on 
the way. 

There on the road between St. Jean and Wieltje, which was 
being swept with shell and machine-gun fire, I met a tragic 
figure. He was a Seaforth Highlander, but you could not tell 
that from his uniform, as all he had on was a blood-soaked shirt 
and his boots. He was terribly wounded, but—supported by 
two slightly wounded comrades—he was walking back. One 
glance was sufficient to show that his wound was mortal; a 
huge mass of shell, larger than a man’s fist, had struck him 
on the back of the chest on the right side, and had torn its 
way through ribs and lung—completely traversing his body 
and emerging at the front. 

To him I said, ‘* Come, my lad, we’ll carry you back to 
the aid-post.’’ But he—holding himself as erect as he could— 
made reply, ‘‘ No, thank you, sir, I can walk. There’s lots of 
poor chaps lying there that can’t.” 

So I said, ‘* Is there anything I can do for you? ”’ 

** Will you give me a drink of water, please? ’’? So I gave 
him a drink from my own water-bottle, and, with a word of 
thanks, he passed on his way. Manifestly he had but a short 
time to live : the sweat of death was on his brow, his life-blood 
dripped to the ground from his ghastly wound, and bubbled 
from his lips with each tortured breath; his eyes were dimming 
with agony and with the near approach of death, but through 
them gleamed his unconquerable soul. 

** An unknown warrior ’’; in the facile phrase, ** a common 
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soldier ’’—but a man indeed whom God had created in His Own 
image. 

And in these days now, when things seem so much awry; 
when self and self-seeking and self-interest seem to be the only 
motive powers that sway men’s actions, and one is tempted 
to think that all men are alike in selfishness, I can see again 
that tragic figure on that shell-swept road, and hear again his 
words—‘* No, thank you, sir, I can walk.’’ 
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Message of H.M. the Queen issued to the troops on the 
30th April, 1918. 


‘* To the men of our Navy, Army, and Air Force, I send 
this message to tell every man how much we, the women of 
the British Empire at home, watch and pray for you during 
the long hours of these days of stress and endurance. 


‘‘ Our pride in you is immeasurable, our hope unbounded, 
our trust absolute. You are fighting the cause of Righteous- 
ness and Freedom, fighting to defend the children and women 
of our land from the horrors that have overtaken other 
countries, fighting for our very existence as a people at home 
and across the seas. You are offering your all. You hold 
back nothing, and day by day you show a love so great that 
no man can have greater. 


‘* We on our part send forth with full hearts and unfalter- 
ing will the lives we hold most dear. We, too, are striving 
in all ways possible to make the war victorious. I know that 
I am expressing what is felt by thousands of wives and mothers 
when I say that we are determined to help one another in 
keeping your homes ready against your glad home-coming. In 
God’s name we bless you, and by His help we, too, will do 
our best.’ 


‘© Mary R.”’’ 
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